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fiotes. 
THE NEW VERSION COMPARED WITH SOME OLD ONES 
(MORE ESPECIALLY WITH MATTHEW’, 1537). 


(Continued from p. 45.) 


The differenees between the several early translations of the Psalms and the later are very 
numerous and important, but only a few of them can be glanced at now. 


reprint from Coverdale’s, 


Matthew’s is almost a verbal 
In the various editions of the Great Bible are many alterations, which were 
made by Coverdale, who appears to have very carefully elaborated this portion of the Bible. This is 
the version of the Psalms yet forming part of the Common Prayer Book, which differs so much from 
the Bible version as to puzzle many persons. It appears to have been made principally from the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, and not from the Hebrew. ‘The various readings and additional matter from 
the Septuagint are a prominent feature of the Great Bible, in which many complete sentences not in 
the earlier Bibles are so introduced. Readings from the Septuagint have been sparingly given in these 
papers, because they are reserved for a series of articles on the Great Bible at some future time. 

The Psalms in Matthew’s version abound with notes, many of which, with the headings, are 
highly interesting, and throw so much light on places that it is surprising they have not been 
reprinted. ‘The Bishops’ Bible also has many explanatory notes, such as this : “ Jah, a name of God 
that signifieth him to be alwayes, and other things to be of him” (Ps. Ixviii. 4). Coverdale’s and the 
Great Bible have none but short headings and marginal references. The Genevan Bible, of course, 
here, as elsewhere, has plenty of notes of a puritanical tinge—such were among the chief features of 
that version; in value they are far beneath those in Matthew’s Bible. 

At Ps. cix. in Matthew’s Bible is the following note on a subject which has much exercised the 
minds of some good men : “ The wordes which in y° prophetes are spoken after the manner of desyring, 
wisshying, or praying, ought often to be understand as prophecyes, that shall in deade come to passe : 
as, Let his children be vagaboundes, for, his chyldren shall be vagaboundes : and so forth.” 

“ Coales after the use of the scripture signifie the sneapinges, the anger, or the indignacyon of 
God.”—Note to Ps. xviii. 

The second Psalm is divided into parts, given to different speakers—the Prophet, the Enemy, God, 
the King Christ. As an example of the way the Psalms are treated in this fine version of the Holy 
Scriptures, the second Psalm is here given with all ita notes, &c.:— 


© the ij Psalme. 

© They that knowe not God are 
moued agaynst the kyngdome of 
Christ with wonderfull imtentes/ but 
in vayne: yet runneth their rage 
thorow the whole worlde,. The only 
waye to health is to commit thyself 
to Christ. 

The Prophete. Why do the heathen 
grudge? why do the people ymagyne 
vayne thynges ! 

The Kynges of the earth stande vp 
and the rulers are come tegether, 


agaynst the Lorde and agaynst hys 
anoynted, 

The E Let vs breake their 
bondes asunder, and cast awaye their 
you k from ve. 

The Pvrophete. Neuerthelesse he 
that dwelleth in heauen, shall laugh 
them to scorne yee cuen the Lorde 
hym self shall haue them in derysyon. 

rhen shall he speake *vnto them in 
hys wrath, and vexe them in hys sore 
dyspleasure. 

God. Yet haue I set my kinge ypon 
my holy byll of Syon, 


The Kyng Christ, As for me, I will 
preach the lawe, wherof the Lorde 
hath eayde vnto me: Thou art my 
sonne, this daye haue I begotten the. 

Desyre of me, and I shall geue y* 
the Heathen for thyne enheritaunce, 
Yee the vttermost partes of the world 
for thy possession, 

Thou shalt rule them with a rodde 
of yron, and breake them in peces 
like an earthen vessell. 

The Prophete. Be wyse now ther- 
fore, O ye kynges, be warned, ye that 
are judges of the earth, 
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Serue the Lorde with feare, and 
reioyse before hym with reuerence. 

*Kyase the sonne, lest the Lorde 
be angrye, and so ye peryshe from 
the ryght waye. 

For his wrath shalbe_ kindled 
shortly: blessed are all they that 
put their trust in hym, 


€ The Notes. 
* To speake unto them in bys wrath, 


is to ordeyne and determe to de- 
stroye them. Jeremy xviii. a. 

* A rodde of yron, for a sure and 
vnbowable domynyon, as it is sayde 
Psalme Ixxviii, e. and Esay xiiii. b. 

* Kysse the sonne, so re adeth the 
Hebr. It isa fyguratyue speach, in 
whych by the signe is vnderstande 
that, which is syguyfyed therby. For 
by the kysse of the Kinges hande euen 
now adayes in many regyons do the 


subiectes testyfye, that they will be 
in the fayth and power of the Kynge., 
He calleth hym sonne, because he 
before brought in the father, sayinge 
Thou art my sonne, The Greke 
readeth: receaue instruccion, or be 
lerned : meaning therby that they 
shoulde submyt them selues vnto the 
kynge Christ, and receaue bys in- 
struccyon and chastenynge. 


New version has ‘‘ Kiss the son lest he be angry [marg.: Some ancient versions render, Lay hold 
of (or Receive) instruction, others Worship in purity].” 

The explanatory note at the head of the next Psalm (Matthew’s Bible) is worth giving : “ To the 
**Chaunter in **Neginoth, a Psalme of Dauid. ** That is here translate, To the Chaunter, is in 
Hebrue Lamnazeah : which worde, after the mynde of Abrah. Ezra and Dauid Kimhi, expositoures in 
Hebrue, signyfyeth, To the cheafe of the syngers : whych we commenly call in Englysh, Setter of the 
queare or chanter. This interpretacyon also do both the moast and the best Jerned of the Latenystes 
best alowe, and therfore haue I folowed the same the whole Psalter thorow, expressynge it by this 
word Chaunter. Notwithstandynge dyuers authoures do dyuersly interprete it. Some say that it 
signyfyeth, To the victour or overcomer : some, to the vyctorye: which may thus agree and concorde 
together yf thou take a Psalme to be a styrryng and an exhortacyon to put oure trust in God, being 
sure to obtayne the vyctorye : And where some interprete, vn to the ende, vnderstande euen the same: 
for therefore do we put oure trust in God, that we may come to the ende of the vyctorye. Some 
translate the title thus: A vehement and often made exhortacion in instrumentes of musyke, a 
Psalme to Dauid, that is, as they them selues expounde it: a Psalme revelate to Dauid, for Dauid is 
in Hebrue the datyfe case not the genytyfe. 

>* Neginoth sygnyfyeth the tune or note of the instrumentes wher after the Psalmes before whych it 
is prefyxed, were songe: for the Psalmes were songe at certen instrumentes, but so that the sweete 
tune and melodye of the instrumentes prepared the mynde more perfectely to perceaue the wordes of 


the holy dytye.” 
else the song had many eighths.” 


“Selah” is a word which has puzzled many readers of the Psalms, 


The Bishops’ Bible says: “ Either the instrument of Neginoth had eight strings, or 


Matthew's Bible has a note 


upon it, but the following is from the Bishops’ Bible: “Selah signifieth a lifting vp of the voyce, it 
admonished the singers of the psalmes to sing out in their hyest tune, because the matter of that part 
of y* psalme where that woord is founde, was especially to be hearkened vnto, and to be consydered.” 

Psalm v.: “To the Chiefe musition upon Nehiloth...... A notable instrument of musicke, so 
named, for that in sounde it resembled somewhat the noyse of bees.”—Bishops’ Bible. 


Old Version (1611). 


- 


Psalm viii. 5. For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour. 


x. 3. For the wicked boasteth of 
his heart's desire, and blesseth the 
covetous, whom the Lord abborretk. 


17. Lord, thou hast heard the de- 
sire of the humble; thou wilt prepare 
their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear 
to hear 

18. To judge the fatherless and the 
oppressed, that the man of the earth 
may no more oppress, 


xv. 4. In whose eyes a vile person is 
contemned ; but be honoureth them 
that fearthe Lord. He that sweareth 
to his own burt, and changeth not. 


New Version. 


For thou hast made him but little 
lower than God |marg,: or the angels}, 
&e, 


For the wicked boasteth of his heart's 
desire, 

And the covetous renounceth, yea 
contemneth the Lord. 


Lord, thou hast heard the desire of 
the meek: 

Thou wilt prepare their heart, thou 
wilt cause thine car to hear : 

To judge the fatherless and the op- 
pressed, 

That man which is of the earth may 
be terrible no more. 


In whose eyes a reprobate is despised ; 

But he honoureth them that fear the 
Lord. 

Ile that sweareth [marg.: to his 
friend} to his own hurt, and 


changeth not, 


Matthew's (1537). 
Unless when otherwise described. 


After thou haddest for a season 
made him lower than the angels, thou 
crownedst him, Xc. 


For the ungodly maketh boast of 
his awne hearts desire, the covetous 
blesseth himself, and blasphemeth the 


Lord, 


Lord, thou hearest the desirous 
longing of the poor: their heart is 
sure that thine ear hearkeneth 
thereto, 

Help the fatherless and poor unto 
their right, that the ungodly be no 
more exulted upon earth, 


He that setteth not by the ungodly, 
but maketh much of them that fear 
the Lord: he that sweareth unto his 
neighbour, and disappointeth him 
not. 
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xvii. 10. They are inclosed in their 
own fat: with their mouth they 
speak proudly. 

11. They have now compassed us in 
our steps: they have set their eyes 
bowing down to the earth; 

12. Like as a Lion that is greedy of 
hia prey, and as it were a young lion 
lurking in secret places. 


xviii. 1. I will love thee, O Lord, 
my strength. 

2. The Lord is my rock and my 
fortress, and my deliverer; my Gor 
my strength, in whom I will trust; 
my buckler, and the horn of wy 
sulvation, and my high tower. 





They are inclosed in their own fat : 

With their mouth they speak proudly. 

They have now compassed us in our 
steps 

They set their eyes to cast us down to 
the earth. 

He is like a lion that is greedy of his 
prey, 

And as it were a young lion lurking 
in secret places. 


I love thee, O Lord, my strength. 

The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer ; 

My God, my strong rock, in him will 
I trust; 

My shield, and the horn of my salva- 
tion, my high tower. 


Which maintain their own weal- 
thiness with oppression, and their 
mouth speaketh proud things. 

They lie waiting in our way on every 
side, turning their eyes down to the 
ground. 

Like as a lion is greedy of his prey, 
and as it were a lion’s whelp lurking 
in his den, 


I will 
strength. 

The Lord is my succour, my refuge, 
my Saviour: my God, my helper 
in whom I trust: my buckler, the 
horn* of my health, and my protec- 
tion. [* Note : It isa borrowed speech 
of horned beasts, which with their 
horns defend themselves, &c. | 


love thee (O 


Lord) my 


Matthew's heading to Psalm xxii. is as follows: ““! Dauid declareth very euydently in thys 


Psalme that he was a fygure of Christ. 


First he declareth Christes deieccion and small eastymacyon 


and then the exaltacyon and dylatacyon of his kyngdome, euen to the coastes of the earth and ende 
of the worlde, and all under the fygure and shadow of him selfe. 


“4 «*[o the Chaunter vpon 


* Aieleth 


vf the dawnyng, a Psalme of Dauid. 


“2* Loke the Tytle of the fourth Psal. '* Aieleth signifyeth a certen instrument of Musick: or as 
some wyll, a certain kynd of melodye. Dyuers authoures do dyuersly expounde it. °* Of the dawning, 
this Psalme was made of oure Sauyour Christ, and because it was not conuenyent to discribe him with 
oute a mysticall worde, he calleth him the dawning, or (as some will) the morning starre.” 


xxii. 7. All they that see me langh 
me to scorn: they shoot out the lip, 
they shake the head, saying 


29, All they that be fat upon earth 
shall eat and worship: all they that 
go down to the dust shall bow before 
him: and none can keep alive his 
own soul, 

30. A seed shall serve him; it sha!l 
be accounted to the Lord for a 
eneration, 

31. They shall come and shall de- 
clare his righteousness unto a people 
that shall be born, that he hath done 
this, 


xxvii. 10. When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up, 


xxxiii, 8. Sing unto him a new 


tong; play skilfully with a loud 
noise, 
xxxiv. 8. O taste and seo that 


the Lord is good : blessed is th 
that trusteth in him. 


nan 


xxxv. 15, But in mine adversity 
they rejoiced, and gathered themselves 
tegether : yea, the abjects gathered 


themselves tovether against me, and 


I knew it not; they did tear me, and 
Ceased not. 
xxxvii. 3. Trust in the Lord, and 


do good : so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and yerily thou shalt be fed. 





The same. [Wycliffe’s Bible: All 
men seynge Ine rcorne len me; thei 
spaken with lippis, and stiriden the 


heed. ] 


All the fat ones of the earth shall eat 
and worship : 

All they that go down to the dust 
shall bow before him, 

Even he that cannot keep his soul 
alive, 

A seed shall serve him > 

It shall be told of the Lord unto the 
next generation, 

T ney shall come and shall d clare his 
righteousness 

Unto « people that shall be born, that 
he hath done it. 

For my father and my mother have 
forsaken me, 

But the Lord will take me up. 


But when I halted they rejoice A 


Trust in the Lord, and do good, 

Dwell in the land, and follow after 
faithfulness | marg.: or, So shalt 
thou dwell in the land and feed 
secure ly q 


All they that see me, laugh me to 
scorn: they do make a mowe, and 
nod their head (at me).— Bishops’ 
Bible. 

All such as be fat upon earth shall 
eat also and worship. All they that 
lie in the dust, and live so hardly, 
shall fall down before him, 

The seed serve him, 
preach of the Lord for ever. 

They shall come and declare his 
righteousness: Unto a people that 
shall be born, whom the Lord hath 

le 


nia 


and 


shall 


For my father and my mother have 
forsaken me, but the Lord hath taken 


me up, 


Sing him a new song, yea sing 
lustily unto him, and with a good 


courage. 

© taste and see how friendly the 
Lord is, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in him, 

But in mine adversity they rejoice, 
and gather them together: Yea, the 
very lame come together against me 
unawares, Making mowes at me and 


cease not, 


Put thou thy trust in the Lord, and 
be doing good, so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily it shall feed thee, 
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35. I have seen the wicked in great 


power, and spreading himeelf like a 
green bay tree, 


xlv. 13. The king's daughter is all 
glorious within: her clothing is of 
wrought gold, 
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I have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himeelf like a grecn 


tree in its native soil. 


The king’s ¢ 
is all glorious: 
Her clothing is inwrought with gold. 


aughter within the palace 
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I have seen the wicked 
exalted, and lifted up like the cedars 
of Lebanon.— Douay Bible. 
agrees. ] 





highly 
Nyghly 


All the glory of the king’s daughter 
is within in golden borders,—l) yuay | 
Bil le. 


“ Al the glorye of that dov3ter of the kyng is with ynne in goldun hemmes ; sche is clothid about 


with dyuersities.”— Wycliffe. 
nothing of the kind. 
gent readers ; 


xlix. 8. (For the redemption of 
their soul is precious, and it ceaseth 
for ever :) 

9, That he should still live for ever 
and not see corruption. 


lvi. 9. When I cry unto thee, then 
shall mine enemies turn back: this I 
know; for God is for me. 


Because of hia strength will 
for God is my 


lix. 9. 
I wait upon thee: 
defence. 

10. The God of my mercy shall 
prevent me: God shall let me see 
my desire upon mine enemies. 

Ixviii. 4. Sing unto God, sing praises 
to his name: extol him that rideth 
upon the heavens by his name JAH, 
and rejoice before him, 


13, Though ye have lien among the 
pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold. 

4. When the Almighty scattered 
kings in it, it was white as snow in 
Salmon. 

15. The hill of God is as the hill of 
Bashan ; an high hill as the hill of 
Bashan. 

16. Why leap ye, ye high hills? this 
is the hill which God desireth to 
dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in 
it for ever. 


30. Rebuke the company of spear- 
men, the multitude of the bulls, with 
the calves of the people, till every 
one submit himself with pieces of 
silver: scatter thou the people that 
delight in war. 


“ Reprove the beasts among 
about this “ new reading,” 


“The palace ” 


(For the redemption of their soul is 
costly, 

And must be let aione for ever :) 

That he should still live alway, 

That he should not see corruption. 


Then shall mine enemies turn back 
in the day that I call: 
This 1 know, that God is for me. 


© my strength, I will wait upon thee: 
For God is my high tower, Xc, 


Sing unto God, sing praises to hianame: 

Cast up a highway for him that rideth 
through the deserts 

His name is Jan ; and exult ye before 
him, 


Will ye lie among the sheepfolds, 

As the wings of a dove covered with 
silver 5 

And her pinions with yellow gold? 

When the Almighty scattered kings 
therein, 

It was as when it snoweth in Zalmon 

A mountain of God is the mountain 
of Bashan; 

An high mountain is the mountain of 


Bashan. 

Why look ye askance, ye high moun- 
tains, 

At the mountain which God hath 


desired for his abode? 


Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds, 

The multitude of the bulls, with the 
calves of the peoples, 

Trampling underfoot the pieces of 
silver; 

He hath scattered the peoples that 
delight in war. 


the reeds.” Notwithstanding all 


it was in the oldest translation known. 
wielde beestis of the reheed, the gaderyng togidere of bolis is among the kien of puplis ; 
exclude hem that ben preuyd bi siluer”; and the Douay Bible : 


Another of the passages pointed out as a great alteration, when it is} 
is understood, and, 1 should imagine, always has been by intelli- 
the revisers have simply supplied it in italics—that is all. 


For it costeth more to redeem the i 
eouls, sothat he must let that alone 7 
for ever. ' 

Yea though he live lon ge i 
not the grave. j 

; 

Whensoever I call upon th a 
mine enemies are put to fight 
whereby | know that thou art my 
God. 

My strength do I aacribe unto the 
for thou, O God, art my defender 

God sheweth me his goodness plen- 
teously. God letteth me see my 
desire upon mine enemies, 


Oh sing unto God, sing praises unt 
his name: magnify him that ridet 
above the heavens (whose name i 
Lord) and rejoice before him. 


If cot ° that ye lie among the pales 
the doves’ feathers shall be cover 
with silver, and her wings of the 
colour of gold. 

When the 
upon the earth, 
in the darkness 

The hill of Basan is God's hill, th 
hill of Basan is a plenteons hill. 

Why hop ye so ye great hills? 

It pleaseth God to dwell upon t! 
hill, yea, the Lord will abide in it for 
ever, 


Almighty setteth king 
it shall be clear eve 





teprove the beasts among the reeds 
the heap of bulls with the 
those that drive for money. 

Oh seatter the peop le that delig 
in battle Coverdale the same 


calves 


the learned remarks of the pres 
Wycliffe says: “ Blame thou the 
that the 


“Rebuke the wild beasts of the reeds 


the congregation of bulls with the kine of the people; who seek to exclude them who are tried with 


silver,” &c. 
lorum : 


wandered from the right meaning. 


Thus in the Vulgate: 
ut excludant eos qui probati sunt argento.” 
“ When the companye of the speare men, and multitud 


The Great 
It says: 


“Increpa feras arundinis, congregatio taurorum in vaccis popl- 


sible seems to be the first that 


of the myghtye are scattred abrode amonge the beastes of the people (so that they humbly bring pece! 


of syluer).” 
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Ixix. 26. For they persecute him For they persecute 
whom thou hast smitten; and they hast smitten; 
talk to the grief of those whom thou 
hast wounded. whom thou has 
27. Add iniquity unto their iniquity: 
and let them not come into thy 
richteougness. 

Ixxvii. 2. In the day of my trouble I 
sought the Lord: my sore ran in the L 
night, and ceased not: my soul My h 
refused to be comforted. 1 


In the y of my tre 


I 





10. And I said thi 
ee L e 
ight band of the 1 





Ixxx. 15. And the stock whic 
thy right hand hath planted, and the hath planted, 
branch that thou mad rong for And the branch 





thyeelf, thou madest strong 


Time and space do not allow a 


exxvii. 1. Except the Lord build FE pt the Lord bu 
the house, they labour in vain that They labour in vain 
build it except the Lord keep the Exeept the Lord ke 
city, the watchman waketh fin The watchman wal 
vain. It is vain for you th 
2. Jt is vain for you to rize up and so late take 


early, to sit up late, to eat the bread And eat the bread « 


of sorrows : / so he giveth his be- J 80 he giveth h 

loved sleep marg.: Or, in 
3. Lo, children are an heritage of Lo, children are ar 

the Lord: and the fruit of the womb Lord 

is his reward, And the fruit of tl 
1. As arrows ¢ in the hand ofa ward, 

mighty man; so are children of the As arrows in the h 

y uth man 


Happy is the man that hath his So are the children 


quiver full of them: they shall not Happy is the mar 


MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER LUILDINGS, 
(Coxt ed fi ( S. zi. & ) 

ghton, 


mantel 


One of the best comes from Lower Sou 
Northop, Flintshire, carved in the stone 
of the fireplace (given by M. K., copied when 
staying with the present occupiers), “* When friends 
meet, hearts warm.” 





Of a motto on an old house in Chester 
* God's Providence is mine inheritances I 
receive two legends; one, that for the piety 
of the owners who sco inscribed it the Plague 


was stayed there; the other, tha 
in memory of its inhabitants escaping the inflic 
tion, One version goes on to say it was the only 
house in which there was not one dead. 

At Moreton Hall, Cheshire, in the panelling of 
the western end of the long gallery is a figure of 
Fortune, with a wheel inscribed “(Jui modé scandit 
corruet statim”; and below the couplet 


it was put up 
} 


And they tell of the 


*“ was stretched out in the 
isht, and slacked not ; refused all 
ed to be comforted, 


ny more examples to be given except the following 





For they persecute him whom thou 
hast smitten, and beside thy wounds 
they have given him more, 

Let them fall from one wickedness 
to another, and not come into thy 

ightcousness. 


him whom thou 


» sorrow of those 
t wounded, &c, 


In the time of my trouble I sought 
the Lord: I held up my hands unto 
him in the night season, for my soul 
other comfort. 


yuble I sought the 


At the last I came to this point, 
that 1 thought: O why art thou so 
foolish ? the right hand of 
change all. 


the most 
highest can 

Maintain it that thy right hand 
hath I lanted, and the son whom thou 


h thy right hand 





marg.: son] that madest s0 much of for thyself. 


lor thyse If, 


short Psalm :— 


ild the house, Except the Lord build the hous 
that build it their labour is but lost that build it 
p the city, Except the Lord keep the city, the 


vatchman waketh but in vain, 

at ye rise up early, It is but lost labour that ye rise up 
est, early, and take no rest, but eat the 

r toil’ bread of carefulness y | 

is beloved sleep whomit pleaseth him, he giveth it in 

tleep ° Bice), 

1 heritage of the Lo, children and the fruit of the 

womb are an heritage and gift, that 


th but in vain, 





e womb is Ais re- cometh of the Lord. 
Like as the arrows in the hand of 
ands ofa mighty the giant, even so are the young chil- 


of youth, Happy is the man that hath his 
1 that hath his ¢ llofthem: they shall not b: 

m: ashamed, when they speak with their 
hamed, enemies in the gate 








The Wheel of Fortune, 

Whose Rule is Ignorance.” 

end is Fate, with a globe in one 
of compasses in the other, and 


At the eastern 
hand and a pair 
this couplet : 
“The Speare 
Whose Rule 
At West Stow Hall, Suffolk, four quaint paint- 
ings were discovered about thirty years ago. l. 
A boy hawking, with the inscription “ Thus doe 
Tall the day”; 2. A young man making love, 
with “Thus doe I while I may ”; 3. A middle-aged 
man, with “So did I while 1 might An aged 
man, groping his way along, with “ Good Lord, 
let not this life last for ever!” 
At Levens, Westmoreland, the library fireplace 
is also adorned with allegorical and other figures 
and this — :_— 


? sphere | of Destiny, 
is Knowledge.” 


“ Thus the five Senses stan d portraicted here, 
Th’ Elements four and Seasons of the year, 
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Sampson supports the one Side, as in Rago, 
The other Hercules, in like Equipage.” 

Madame Parkes-Belloc, in the work I have 
already quoted, matches this with four allegorical 
figures of the seasons on the walls of a large bed- 
room she occupied in the Hétel du Grand Keun at 
Sens-sur-Yonne, which had previously been a 
family mansion ; Madame de Sévigné seated by 
a lighted brazier represents Winter. 

On the steeple of Helmington Church, Suffolk : 
“* Scandit ad wtherea virgo puerpera virgula Jesse.” 

At Bramall Hall, Cheshire, on the chimney- 
piece of the hall are the arms of (Jueen Elizabeth 
and “ Vive la Royne !” 

Oa a beam in the old farmhouse, which is all 
that remains of the once stately buildings of 
Bradley Hall, Lancashire :— 

“ Here Mister doth and Mistress both agree with one 


acocorde 
] 


With godlye Mindes and zealous heartes to serve the | 


living Lorde.” 

On the Corn Exchange at Windsor I noted the 
following epigrammatic inscription, with the date 
1707:— 

“ Arte tua eculptor non eat imitabilis Anna 
Anna vis similem sculpere sculpe Deam 
supplying the place and saving the expense of a 
statue, 

On a set of almhouses of widows adjoining 

Ford’s House, Devonshire is :— 
“Ts 't strange a Prophet's Widow poore should be? 

If strange, then is the Scripture strange to thee.”’ 

A friend (A. P.) lately passing through Leo- 
minster and observing the quaint stone efligy of 
a man holding in his hand a hatchet in front of 
some almshouses in West Street, Bargates, there, 
bethought him of my little collection, and copied 
this inscription for it :— 

“ He who gives his money before he is dead 
May take up a hatchet and cut off his head ”; 
the story given him concerning it on the spot 
being that the founder of these almshouses came 
to want through being involved in building ex- 
penses for them, and actually had to seek refuge in 
them as one of the inmates at last. It is not difli- 
cult mentally to reconstruct the details of liberality 
and ill requital to which the motto points.”* 

Over the doorway of Holy Trinity Ilospital, 

West Croydon :— 





* Another A. P. sends a slizhtly different version of 
this suggestive inscription, as follows :— 

“ He that gives away all before he is dead, 

Let ’em take this Hatchet and knock him on ye head” 
adding the further information that these almshouses, 
only four in number, were founded by a Mra. Hester 
Clark in 1736, together with an allowance of 5/. a year 
to each occupant. They were rebuilt about ten yeara 
ago, but the original effigy remains. I observe that this 
accidentally supplies the answer to the inquiry signed 
Fatues Fran, 6" S. x, 203, 


“ Qui dat pauperibus nunquam indigebit.” 
To have made this properly concettoso, as Italians 
say, the same term for poor and indigence should 
| have been used in both places. 

There are three quaint inscriptions on an old 
| house in High Street, Rochester, marking it as 
| the original site of “ Watts’s Charity,” and saying 
| that “ by his will, dated 1579,” he founded it “ for 
| 6 poor travellers, who, not being rogues or proctors, 
were to receive a night’s lodying, entertainment, 
wd fourpence each.”* 

In Althorp Park is a stone commemorating the 
planting a portion of woodland there in 1624 by 
Lord (then Sir Wm.) Spencer: “Up and bee 
doing, and God will prosper.” Another set up 
under like circumstances by the Lord Spencer of 
1798 has “Seris factura nepotibus umbram”; 
and another in 1800, “Uno avulso non deficit 
alter.” 

Since these notes have been passing through the 
press I one day observed the following over the 
door of a small house near the “Swan” at Tow- 
cester, Northamptonshire, neatly cut on a stone 
panel, though I had frequently passed it before 


without seeing it: 


* Hieo that earneth waces 
Ly labour & care, By 
The blessing of God may 
Have something to spare,—T. B., 1639.” 

G, H. T. sends the following from Aluwick from 
over the doorway of the “ Plough” Inn, one of the 
only four houses then remaining with thatched 
roofs :— 

“That which your Father 
Old hath purchased & left 
You to pos-ess, do You dearly 
Hlold to show his Worthiness, 
\ i714 

On the bridge across the Teith at Doune, round 
a shield with a pheenix and pair of shears for 
bearings, is inscribed: 

“In God is al my Trust quo tel the x da of Sept. 
in the veir of God mvxxxv funded wes this bridg by 
Robt. Spittal tailyer to the maist noble prences Mar- 
graret, 

If this date is copied rightly, it affords a simpler 
mode of expressing 500 than the usual elaborately 
derived p. Does it occur elsewhere ? 

[ have an interesting Latin inscription (sent 
me by R. F.), said to have been written up over 
his father’s door, at Salvington, Tarring parish, 
by John Selden, when only ten years old; but 
being of doubtful construction as handed to me, 
and Salvington being too far out of the beat of any 
of my Sussex friends to get it verified, I merely 
here note its existence. 
| A correspondent at Carlisle sends the motto of 
the old Lorder city, “ Be just, and fear not,” sug- 


’ 





* With the fund, now greatly increase], a set of 
palatial almshouses within splendidly kept grounds hag 
| of late years been erected in the Maidstone Road, 

| b 
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gesting that a collection of mottoes of all the 
Eoglish cities would not be unwelcome. 
R. H, Br SK, 
( To be continued.) 


Lirerartan.—According to a contributor in 
lal 
our City News, the Boston Literary World is in 


search of a word “ descriptive of persons devoted to | 


literary pursuits,” and suggests the 
littérateur, which is “ foreign,” and literary man, 
which is “awkward.” The new coinage is certainly 
more suitable than literary man, which excludes 
female scribblers, and an improvement upon litté- 
rateur as being less un-English. But it is some- 
what too lengthy. The ecclesiastical literate or the 
Latin literatus would be more suitable, being 
shorter ; or even lifcvator would not bea bad sub- 
stitute, since it would embrace both genders. 
That some such word is needed in our language 
every worshipper of Pallas must acknowledge. 
J. Lb. S. 


Manchester. 


Provers.—I have met with the followir 
verb, which is new to me, in Sir Thomas Pope 
Blount’s Lssays, 1692, p. 141 :—“’ Twas the usual 
saying of a very Ingenuons Person, that Passionate 
Men, like Yorkshire Hounds, are apt to over- 
run the Scent.” Anon. 


1g pro- 


Furtner Appitioxs to M H. B. Wiear- | 


Ley’s * Dictionary oF Rept step Worps,” 
1866. (See “N. & Q,” 6" 5. ii. 163; vi. 183, 


’ 
202 : wir. 465).— 


Chac-chac, n. 


*The Indian shot, ‘ Canna.” w ti or Ww 
n yt for its pretty crimes n flowers, but becaus its hard 
seed put into a bladder furnis! 1 with ¢t etes 
able musical inetrument the ‘ , wherewit he 
accompanies nightly that equally detestable instrument 
the tom-tom,.”—C, Kingsley, in Good WW is, May, 1s; 
p. 317, 

uck-cluck, v. 7. 

“Fixing grave eyes on the garijener’s fowls ¢ 
cluck under their pens.’"—George Eliot, Wr. G 
Love Story, ch. vii, 


Creechy-crawchy, n. 
“As she gently swung backward and forward, the 


chair kept up a kind of subdued * ( t j,, that 
would have be intolerable in any other chair, Mrs. 
Stowe, Uncle Tom's ( , ch. xiii, 


Filly-folly, n. Folly. 
“Tt is enough for Filly-folly to intoxicate it selfe.”"— 
G. ane, Pierce's Su) ror (lo ,in I 
ed, Grosart 
Girly-girly, adj, 


“The very feature that keeps it alive in the South 


givly-givly romance—would kill it in the North or in 


London, 
418, 


-Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi, xivi, 


Gobble-gobble, n 


“ He was allowed 


..to persecut 





above in lieu of 


the turkey cock by | 
} 


| 





} ota book 
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satirical imitations of his gobble-golble.’—George Eliot, 


Amos Barton, ch, ix, 

Hibber-gibber, x. Gibberish. 

“ One mi idd Seale with his awke Ailber-gibler is ab le 
to putt downe twentye of your smuggest artificiall men.’ 
—G. scone Pierce's Super., as above, ii, 63, 

Rusty-dusty, adj. Rubbisby. 

* And all the rusty-dusty iestes in a country, are too 
little for his great C onfuts ation, that is lineally descended 
ab Equis ad Asinos,’—G. Harvey, I’terce’s Super, a8 
above, ii. 246 

Talky-talky, ad). 

“ These essays......are very ‘ faliy-talky, and too often 
remind one of a button-holder of unquenchable gar- 
rulity.”—Sut. Review, Feb, 10, 1883, p, 129. 

Tom-tom, v. 4. 

“The natives are still thrumming and fom-iomming,” 
—Sala, 7rip to Barbary, 1866, xiv. 250, 

Tootsy-wootsy, n. 

“Down on her knees went my wife, to pick up the 
little creatures, one by one, press their downy bodies to 
her cheek, and call them ‘foutsy-wootsies.”—F. R, Stock- 
ton, udder Grange, ch. xi. 

G. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon 


InpEX, AND “InpEX LEARNING.” 
‘*The most accomplished way of using books at present 
Bi er, first, to serve them as men do Lords, 
learn thei ir titles exactly and then brag of their acquaint- 
ince :—or, secondly, which is indeed the choicer, th 
pr founde: r, ar i politer method, to get a thorough in- 
sight into the /adex, by which the whole book is 
governed and turned, like fishes, by the tard. For to 
enter the palace of Learning at the great gate requires 
an expense of time and forms; therefore men of much 
haste and little ceremony are content to get in by the 
t wv the arts are all in a fying march, and 
therefore more easily subdued by attacking them in the 
Thus physi ians discover the state of the whole body 
by consulting only what comes from behind, Thua men 
catch knowledge by throwing their wit on the posteriors 
as boys do sparrows by flinging salt upon the 
trils, Thus human life is best understood by the wise 
man’s rule of 9 vding the end Thus are the ecience 
found, like Hercules’s oxen, by tracing them backwa 14 
Thus are old unravelled, like old stockings, b 
beginning at the foot,”"—Swift, Tale of a Tub, sect. v 
iblished 17U4). 


l’our-and-twenty years later, Pope wrote :— 
“Tlow Index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 
The Dunciad, i. 279 (publ is hed 1728). 
One ought not, I suppose, to call this a plagiarism ; 
but does not the suspicion strike every reader that 
Pope’s neat and terse couplet may not improbably 
have owed its birth to the more copious, and not 
ag ther cleanly tropes of the witty Dean of 
Patrick’s ? 

‘By the way, both writers seem to take it for 
granted that the index comes invariably at the 
end of a book. As to this, compare Shakespeare :; 

* And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby-figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.” —Troil. and Cress, i. 3 ; 


is twofold, 
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where Malone (variorum edit.) appends a note to | n ily half a million of its most intelligent and 
the eflect that precedent indexes were common | hard- tking people, and led to many of them 
enough in preceding times. - | coming over into England, bringing with them the 
HL ry Leroy Tremere, knowledge, taste, ty which, united to 
“ow —_— _ > , . | English ‘ pital have done much 
Vuite Lion favern Bitts.—From the Sete 
oF a : - 1 | for our manufacturing prosperity during the last 
middle of the seventeenth century to a period Of ca * 5 te 
. ° : =. 2 . »| two centuries, course, this 18 not a matter 
within my own recollection the “ White Lion “ 


was one of the leading inns at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Tt adjoined Shakespeare's birthplace in Henley | 
Street, and you may perbaps consider the follow- | 
ing bills of one wh » was the landlord temp. Car. IL. , 
worth a place in“ N.&Q.” Iam not sure whether | #wever, now be well suggested that it is shiiew. 
I copied them from the originals or from transcripts | : | Sppropriate ee for = preparation and pu a o 
made by the late Capt. Saunders; but have no | wen of a i f the known emigrants, together 


te : with st biographic mn la and lists of 
doubt that in either case the copies are substan- | » h ia > riograph ; — npg Tl Ji 1d 
scent as coun i) t » out. is wouk 
tially accurate :— descendants as cou ”@ made ou his wo 


show what many do not know or wholly forget, 


| which the people of France are likely to com- 
~ morate with pleasure, neither is it one which 
we here, with any cood feeling towards our neigh- 

urs, can in any way publicly celebrate. It may, 











Sn alt deities taeo-on aie e Br any * bill r: ; ‘ namely, the very important influence which ‘the 
lune ¥° 10% ene Bott.offeck... ‘ 9 9 4| good French blood thus introduced into the centres 
"wo Botts of Port Oporto ; . 0 2 §|ofour i lustrial activity has had upon the manu- 
Two Botts of White Port ; pes 0 2 8] fae — f progress and commercial prosperity of 

June the 1£t 1630, Rec" per mo | Englan This may be traced into thousands of 
: Edward Elderton. | iingl . fat ilies, and many would be very glad to 
a ek. 7 - — * hae a 1681 07 | see ac re registe r of tl e Fre neh t migrants 
Twelve Botts of Clarret held 12 qu’ts one pinte into Mogland of 1685, and of their English de- 
& half p'nt over “a -« O17 018 ads \ ah now alive in 1885, Epwarp SoLiy. 
a y’ | 2 quts of Canary » 4 8] 
And 8 qu’ts of clarret Olv 8] 
hiabe a See: Eiterten | Queries 
ye ~ one B ae, oanhan I te "s lers... 00 02 00] We must 1 juest correspon lents desiring information 
‘ Aprill y t wv? Sue then & j on fumily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
Euster day reaventeene Botts of Clarret ... 00 17 00 uines and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
» Botts of Canary to M* Trap os Ovo U4 Oo | B8wers may be addressed to them direct, 
June 11 att y® Feast att Swan six Botts of 
Canary ; on 3 AND Avt ee —In Gibbon’s 
Vhong meen: So Miscellaneous Works, vok i. p. 2, Lom 
July y* 18% sent to Me Fosters to y* Colledg ther mentions (1 Chis Seay agen eyes | 
eight Bo Canary : oa 016 00 NIrkby, was, ¢ "eon alia, the author of 
And eig ht of Clarret ‘ sixteen of white wine Ol Of ¢ 4 of Automathes Lond., 174° , the story 
Sent to y* Hall y* same cay three B tts of if a youth, the son of a shipwrecked exile who 
teal sas ' one _ 00 05 00 | lives alone on a desart island from infancy to the 
Kdward Elderton. ve of manhood.” Gibbon does not sp ik very 
J. O. Hatuiwewtt-Paivuirrs, | hig hly of either the depth of thought or elegance of 





Evict or Nant: In these days of tyle displayed by this work, and even hints that 

; Ki rk yy is not entitled = the merit of invention, 
centenary of every important event is noted and | since he has blended the English story of Robinson 
celebrated in some ippr priate manner, it is fair | Crusoe with the Arabian romance of Ilai Ebn 


commemorations, when the centenary or bi- | 
| 


to expect that some notice will this year be taken Yokhdan, which he might have | read in the Latin 
of the two-handredth anniversary of the “ Revo- | version . Pocock. Automathes is, however, re- 
Cc ition of th e E ict of N intes.”’ Tl e wise and | pr nte { j 1 We he rs ro pul vr Io om mags. « onsistina 








tolerant Edict of Nantes, issued by Henrv IV. on | of Imaginary Voyages and Travels, pp. 553-638 
April 13, 1598, was revoked by Louis XIV. on | (Edi nburgh, 1812), ‘an gh I do not recollect 
October 22, 1685; and that day must ever be| to have ever met with it in any other edition 

. or in translations. There is, nevertheless, in my 
li brary a rare octavo of 117 pp., entitled, 


marked as a notable day in the history of Europe. 
In reference to national prosperity, it is probable | !! 
that the rulers of France never did a more unwise |, 
thing than this, and certainly they never did any- } 
thing which more fully entitled them to the hearty F 


ow th: at Young Nobleman was accidentally left alone, 
in his Infancy, upon a desolate Island; where he lived 
nineteen years, remote from all Humane Society, ‘till 
taken up by his Father. With an Account Of his Life, 
Reflections, and improvement in Knowledge, during his 


thanks of the English nation than they did by this 
act of revocation, which sent away from France 





“The History of Autonoua, containing A Relation of 
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Continuance in that Solitary State. The Whole, as taken 
from his own Mouth. London: Printed for J. Roberts, 
at the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, M.pc¢c.xxXv1.” 
This volume was published nine years before | 


Automathes, and apart from the self-evident 


similarity of the heroes’ names and the idea of the | 


plot, there is so marked an attempt to copy the 
title-page of Aufonous, that it is clear Mr. Kirkby 
borrowed more freely than even Gibbon imagined, 
Extent of the Human Under- 

the extraordinary case of 
Autgnathes, a young Nobleman, who was accidentally 
left in his Infancy upon a desolate Island, and continued 
Nineteen Years in that solitary State, separate from all 
human Society,’ 


“The Capacity and 
standing: exemplified in 


is too close to the title of Aufonous to be a mere 

accidental plagiarism. Can any one throw light 

on the subject ? hk. b. 
Streatham, 


Epwarp Nicnoias, Secretary oF State To 
Cuarntes I.—Was he a member of the Long 
Parliament? If so, for what constituency? In 
the Parliamentary History—an authority followed 
by Carlyle in his list of Long Parliament mem- 
bers—Nicholas is stated to have been returned 
in 1640 for Newtown (I. W.), and to have been 
“disabled” in February, 1643/4, for joining the 
king at Oxford. I believe this to be an error. 
According to the Blue-book returns—confirmed 
by other seventeenth century lists 
elected for Newtown in November, 1640, were 
John Meux, Esq. (afterwards baronet), and 
Nicholas Weston, Esq. Weston was disabled in 
August, 1642, and Meux in February, 1643/4. A 
new writ was ordered October 25, 1645, “ vice Sir 
John Meux and Mr. Nicholas.” There is little 
doubt but that the “Mr. Nicholas” in the writ 
should be “ Mr. Nicholas Weston,” and that the 
mistake as to Mr. Secretary Nicholas has arisen 
from this error. I am strongly inclined to the 
belief that the only Parliament of Charles I. in 
which Edward Nicholas was a member was that 
of 1627-8, when he sat for Dover. Nor does his 
name appear in the list of those who formed 
Charles’s Oxford Parliament in January, 1644. 

Ws me Ee 

Curious Bromsporovcu Boox.—In my collec- 
tion of poetry I find a curious little volume, printed 
for Crane & Son, booksellers, Bromsborough, by 
G. Nicholson, Stourport, about the beginning of 
the century. The title-page runs as follows :— 


the members 





“Poems | Dedicated without Permisson | to | John 
Bull | by A Bird of Bromsborough | Volume the first | 
perhups the Last | The Sixth Edition, With the Addition 
of Fourty Pages. 

“ A wife, or a volume of prose or of verse, 

Must always be taken for better or worse ; 
To fillip you forwards, a book may be wanting, 
Most books are amusing, but wives are enchanting.” 





a square, surmounted with a spire of type, the 
apex being crowned with a very curious emblematic 
circular device on copper—a crane with a watch 
suspended from its beak, its dexter foot placed on 
the top of a clock-case. Below are the two follow- 
ing verses :— 

“ You stare my friends, and well you may, 

You don’t see Churches every Day 
Luilt without Timber, Stone or Lime, 
From Top to Bottom all with Rhyme, 
Like Argument, Word after Word, 
And neither Axe nor Hammer heard. 
Custom had nothing here to do, 

‘The method is entirely new ; 

This lofty Steeple was quite done, 
Before the Tower was begun, 

And when the bottom course was laid, 
The whole was built and charges paid,” 

A curious feature of the typography of the first 
182 pages of this little volume is that only the 
first word of a sentence begins with a capital 
letter; and throughout are many curious and in- 
teresting local references. I should be glad to 
learn some particulars about the book. Who 
was the author; what is its value; and is the 
work locally scarce ? A. E. Parry. 

32, Benson Street, Liverpool. 


Parocutat Boox-riates.—I have recently re- 
ceived two, one ‘* Tolle Lege,” St. Augustin at 
the other the vision of St. John the 


prayer, 
beneath each is printed “This Book 


Divine ; 


belongs to the Parochial Library of......, in the 
county of...... ,” the names “ Henley” and “ War- 


wick” being filled in in MS. Were parochial 
libraries sufficiently common to have book-plates 
for the counties or diocese? In these two cases 
the wording is identical but the type different, 
while the faded ink shows the names were in- 
serted by no modern scribe. W. M. M. 


FiverENNY BANK-NOTE.— 

‘* Five. | King’s Bench and Fleet | Bank in England, 
1811. 

‘I promise to pay Mr. [name illegible, apparently 
filled in with ink | or Bearer on Demand the sum of Five 
Pence for Value Received, For Plaintiff, Attorney, and 


| Comp*. 


Fring the title-page is a folding sheet, containing | 


4 lng address to the reader, of three columns in 


i 


“ No, 11641, “Joun Lapp, No, 11641.” 

The numbers are printed over the promise 
to pay and the name. In the left-hand corner is 
a picture of Justice. The above is a copy of an 
engraved bank-note of the ordinary size. Can any 
of your readers tell me if such notes were ever in 
use ? Husert Bower. 
Brighton. 


Ccriovs Recruitixc.—A friend has a print, 
date 1784, representing a lady persuading country 
lads to enlist. Underneath is written, ‘ Lady 
Gorget raising recruits for Cox Heath.” Does 
this refer to any historical incident ; or does it 
only illustrate some scene in a novel of the day? 
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I have several prints of Bunbuny’s, of the same 
date, which represent recruiting parties, arrest of 
deserters, &c. This has no name attached, but 
seems by the same hand. W. G. P. 
Jupas Guipep ny A Crow.—Victor Hugo, in 
La Confiance de Fabrice ” ( Légende des Niceles, 
premicre série), says :— 


iii 


*“ Or, comme il relisait la lettre impériale, 
Un corbeau qui passait fit de lombre dessus, 
‘ Les oiseaux noirs guidaient Judas cherchant Jésus; 
Sire, vois ce corbeau,’ dit une sentinelle,.” 
Can any one tell me what authority the sentinel 
had for this statement ? Ross O'Conne tt. 
30, Elvaston Place, 8.W. 


Penstons.—Can any one state where particulars 
can be obtained of the reasons for granting 
pensions about 1828? Are any records kept of 
royal bounty funds? Memoriaiists, I understand, 
have to give in full particulars of their claims or 
qualifications. I wish to trace the biography of 


Wm, James. es oe 


Cuartes Marseitues.—Wanted information 
concerning Charies Marseilles, of New York, 
U.S., to whom Caspipina (Rev. Jacob Duché) 
addressed some published letters in 1771 
1772; his occupation, ancestry, or anything what- 
ever concerning him. CHARLBS MarsEILLEs. 

Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S. 


Tue Loncest anp SHortest Acts or 
LIAMENT.—The Act of 34 Edward IIL, cap. 15 
(1260), runs thus : 
Plea of Non-claim of Fines, which from hence- 
forth be to be levied, shall not be taken or holden 
for any Bar in time to come.” ‘This is the whole 
of it—ihirty-one words—and it is, I believe, the 
shortest Act that has ever been passed. Is this so? 
And is it known which is the longest ? 

ALPHA. 


“Farr Sup” (* Ivy Memoriam,” 1x.).—I shall 
be exceedingly obliged for any information about 
this ship—its name, port of sailing, subsequent 
career, &c. There must be some means of tracing 
its history, though I have not been fortunate 
enotgh to find that means. Also, will any of your 
correspondents who ure classically minded say if 
this stanza has been done into iambics or Latin 
lyrics ? Epwarp Matay. 


Cotcarster: Ronp.—In a valuable manuscript 
in St. Benet’s College Library in Cambridge,written 
by John Brame, a monk of Thetford, it is stated 
that one Rond (or Round), a valiant man of Thet- 
ford, who flourished in the time of King Vortigern, 
raised a strong body of Britons to resist the in- 
vasions of the Saxons. As Vortigern was fully 
employed against the Picts and Scots, Rond 
thought it his interest to join with Vortimer, son 
of Vortigern, and to give battle. We learn from 


Par- | 


Fabian’s Chronicles that they had four principal 
pitched battles, besides “‘dyvers conflyctes in 
Kente, at Thetforde in Northfolke, and in Essex 
neare unto Colchester, and lefte not, tyl he had 
byrafte from them the more parte of such pos. 
sessyons as before Tyme they had wonne, and 
kepte them onely to the ysle Tenet.” This was 
between the years A.D. 447 and 455. Js the 
locality fixed “ neare Colchester”; and is anything 
more known of this Rond or Round and his con- 
nexions ? C. GuLDING. 
Colchester. 


Mapame Vestris.—I am engaged on a notice 
of Madame Vestris for a musical dictionary, and 
shall therefore feel obliged if you will give me 
information in respect of the date and place of her 
birth and her correct Christian names. With regard 


| to the former, I find from Tuer’s Life of Bartoloxi 
| that her father, Gaetano 8. Bartolozzi, carried on 


| 


and | 


| 
| 


**Ttem, it is accorded that the | 


business as an engraver at 81, Great Titchfield 
Street in 1797, the year attributed to her birth. 
In all probability she was born there January 3 
of that year, but the birth does not appear 
to have been registered at the parish church, 
With regard to her Christian names, at her mar- 
riages she signed indifferently as “ Lucy” and 
“Eliza Lucy,” but in the certificate of death and 
the obituary announcement in the newspapers the 
names given are Locia Elizabeth. According to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1815, and Tuer’s Life, 
Bartolozzi’s wife’s name was Lucia Feno. But 
at her marriage with Vestris one of the witnesses 
was Lucy Elizabeth Tomkins. This witness, in all 
probability, was a wife or near relative of Tomkins, 
the favourite pupil of Bartolozzi, who died 1840, 
and a relation of Charles Tomkins, Madame 
Vestris’s first scene-painter at the Olympic, and 
who may have been, therefore, Madame’s god- 
mother. I am, therefore, uncertain which will be 
the correct name to write. ALrExis Cuitry. 


“Tonabop.”—Who was the author of a book 
under this title? It is described in 1702 by 
William Bagshaw, “the Apostle of the Pexk,” as 
“that Elegant Piece, bearing the title of Ichabod, 
the Contents whereof prove the Author to be an 
High-Conformist.” Joun E. Baiey. 

Stretford, Manchester, 


Hoxoré ve Barzac.—Every reader of the 
Pire Goriot knows that the famous Maison 
Vauquer, the scene of the story, was situated “at 
the bottom of the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Genevieve, at 
the point where the ground falls towards the Rue 
de l’Arbaléte with so sudden and sharp a dip that 
horses rarely go up or down.” The name of the 
Rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviive seems to hav 


vanished, like so many other traces of the pas 
But does the street its!f 
There ave great changes in the quave? 


from the map of Paris. 
exist? 
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since Balzac described it so forcibly, but the Rue 
de l’Arbaltte is still to be found, and there are 
two or three streets running steeply up from it 
towards the Panthéon which are evident relics of 
the past. One of 
swarms with life of a shabby, poverty-stricken 
kind; but another, the Rue Lhomond, is quiet and 
deserted. Is the Rue Lhomond the street of the 
Maison Vauquer? If so, it is a coincidence that 
a street which runs into the Rue Lhomond just on 
the turn of the hill should bear the name of the 
Rue Vauquelin. 

Before ending this letter may I point out 
some striking discrepancies of dates which I have 
noticed in Hugénie G@ I quote from the 
fifth volume of the édition d/finitive of Balzac’s 
Works (Michel Lévy Fréres, 1869). 

M. Grandet (p. 223) was fifty-seven years old 
in 1806; but on p- 360 (the date being clearly 
1822) he was at the beginning of his seventy -sixth 
year, whereas he should have been seventy-three 
at most. There is a further discrepancy when we 
are told (p. 367) that he was eighty-two towards 
the end of 1827. 

Again, Nanon (p. 233), M. Grandet’s old servant, 
came to him at the age of twenty-two, and when 
the story opens in 1819 had been with him thirty- 
five years, In the same passaye she is called “Ta 
pauvre sexagenaire,” but on this I lay no stress, 
However, at the time of her marriage, which was a 
month after M. Grandet’s death, and, therefore, at 
the end of 1827 or beginning of 1828, she is said to 
be fifty-nine (p. 370). Yet by the previous data 
she should have been at least sixty-five. 

Once more (p. 378), we find Eugénie 
and Nanon married to Cornoiller at the 
of August, 1827. Yet M. Grandet was p 
struck with the paralysis which terminated in 
his death until towards the end of that year. 

Considering that Balzac produces so 
effect by small indications of time, to discover 
80 many inconsistencies in one short work (and 
that « masterpiece) will probably be as surprising 
to some other of his admirers as it has been to 
myself, G. C. Moore Smiru. 

St. Jchn’s College, Cambridge. 


tndet 4 


left alone, 


beginning 


Avtnors or Books WanteD.— 
Past and Present Policy of Enoland tou wds lreland, 
published by Edw. Moxon, London, 1845! 


Lronarp D, AnpILy, 

I have a very curious little book, 12mo., entitled New 
Crazy Tales; or, Ludicrous Slories facetiously told for t 
Entertainment of Ye ) Gentlemen and Ladi Frontis 
piece of * The Wonderful Grot Mutbery Hill: printed 
at Crazy Castle. 1753. And bound up with it is a 
second volume of similar stories, entitled ** Monst:ous 
Good Things! WUumourous Tales in Verse for the 


Amusement of Leizure Minutes, written by the late 
ingenious Farl Hadding—n. Mulbery Hill: printed at 
Crazy Castle, 1785.” Can any of your readers tell me 
who are the author# I have never seen the book in 


these, the Rue Mouffetard, | 


much | 
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any sale or boukseller’s cxtalogue. The stories are of 
the same kind as J. Hall Stevenson's Crazy J'a/es, and 
are free in character The book is not in Lowndes, and 


was privately printed. J. H. Hoan, 








The Earl of Haddington was the author of a voiume 
of verses which, with gocd cause, his family soug tv 
suppress. | 


tons WANTED. 


was not done in a corner. 


AUTHORS OF Q)uO0TAT 
| ** This deed [or thing 
The q 1otation is said to be Milton's terse vindication 
of the execution of | have searched vainly 
through the prove w may have 
appeared in one of five works: 1, Ju of Kings and 
Vagistrates ; 2, and 3, Letters to Sulmasius ; 4. Third 
| Defence of the People of England (very littie known); 
How to Establish a Free Commo It is e-sential 
| to me to know whether it appeared in either of the two 
| defences’ addressed to Salmasius, 
in Latin, and therefore the very w 
Milton's own, If they did appear in ¢ 


works, I should like to be referred to the original passage 


Charles I. 


rks for the passage. 


wealt 


because they were 
rds would not be 


ither of these 





| in the Latin of its composition. Nemo. 
“ Frightened Skid hears afar 
The rattle of the unscythed car.” E. BD, 


“ T have on me of Lothian hij 
Shall fairer Inglis make and more perfi 
Than thou canst blubber with thy Carrick lips.” 

E 





a pair 





Licplics. 
AND EPITAPH OF RICHARD IIL, 
(6% S. xi. 465.) 
I am unable to answer the query of Mr. Lyxn 
respecting the epitaph on the tomb of Richard III. 
as described by Buck, but I am able to set him 


mistake as to the place of 
been 


TOMB 





ht in a great 
chard’s interment, 

ed, in the last paragraph of his communication, 
} by a blunder of the compiler of the Post Ofnce 
Directory there qu yted. 

The compiler has mistaken the church of the 
monastery of St. Augustin, or White Friars, for 
that of the Grey Friars. The former stood out- 
side the walls of the town, on a peninsula of land 
streams of the river Soar, crossed 
respectively by the West Bridge and bow 
Bridge ; whilst the Grey Friars was situated in 
the centre of the town, near the market-place and 
St. Martin’s Church, the site being indicated by 
an ancient street called “ Friar Lane” and bya 
modern one designated *f The Grey Friars.” There 
it was, as historians record, that Richard was 
buried, in 1485, and where, ten years after his 
death, Henry VII. ordered an alabaster tomb, 
witha figure of Richard, to be erected. Respecting 
this, Throsby, in his IL/istory of Leicester (1791, 
p. G4), tells us that 


into which he has 


between two 


tne 


“at the dissolution of religious houses in the succeeding 
reign it was ruinated with the church, the grave 
ransacked, and his bones taken iv triumph through the 
streets, and at last thrown over the bridge over which he 
rode to the fatal field of Bosworth...... The stone coffin 





— 


which contained his body was sold, or given, to 
keeper, in whose possession, and his successors, it 
remained as a horse-trough till about the beginning of 
this century (1700|, The inn was the White Horse in 
Gallowtree-gate. i remember being shown some frav- 
ments of it about the year 1740, 

Now, as the site of Bow Bridge House and 


factory, erroneously stated in the Post Ofjice Direc- 
tory to have been Richard’s place of burial, 
quoted by Mr. Lyxy, belonged for many years to 
my father, subsequently to my late sister and 
myself, before it passed the hands of the 
late Mr. A. Turner, and as most of my early years 
were passed there, I naturally took great interest 
in every fact and legend reiating to the las : days 
of Richard III. As be ‘fore explained, the Augus- 
tine Friary abutted on one side on that branch of 
the Soar spanned by the old Bow Bridge, over 
which Richard passed in great pomp to meet his 
rival at Bosworth, and over which his dead body 
was brought back naked across a horse for pub slic 
exposure in the collegiate church of the Newarke, 
and subsequent burial at the Grey Friars. 

A few yards below the old Bow Bridge 
formerly a picturesque foot-bridge of a single 
known as the “Little Bow Bridge,” which fell 
about the year 1790, and which, says Throsby 
(quoting Carte’s MS.), “was made use of as a 
foot-passage for the use only of the brethren of 
that house” to the site (about two acres) men- 
tioned in the quotation from the Post Office Direc 
tory. On the far corner of the boundary adjoining 
the road, which was originally the Via Vicinalis 
leading from the town to the Roman fosse-w: Ay, 
and now known as “ King Richard’s Road,” was 


ius 


Into 


was 
arch, 


¢ 


an ever-flowing well of pure spring water, cele- 
brated as “St. Augustine’s” or “St. Austin’s,” 
and corrupted popularly into “ Tostings’s Well.” 


This site was doubtless the bi urying-ground of the 
Augustine monastery, to which and to the a 
well the foot-bridge gave access to the Friars, as 
I perfectly well recollect, some forty years ago, 
when excavations were being made for an orna- 
mental fishpond in front of Low Bridge House, a 
number of skeletons being found which had evi- 
dently been buried without coflins, and one, which 
was carefully uncovered, had the arms crossed over 
the body. 

Richard’s remains were traditionally said to 
have been thrown into the Soar from the furthest 
arch of the Bow Bridge, and at an unknown 
period of time some one had planted a weeping 
willow near the spot, whose branches, in my young 
days, extended nearly across the river, and drooped, 
as in sorrow, over the bridge. This was known 
popularly as “ King Dick’s Willow.” Between 


the trunk of the tree and the north-west corner | 


of the bridge stood a coach-house and stable, built 


of rubble, in part, doubtless, from the materials of | (6™ 5S. 


the fallen ‘‘ Little Bow Bridge.” On 
piece of sandstone in the face of the 
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the root of the tree I carved when a boy, “ Here 
lie the remains of Richard IIL, 1485.” This mark 
many visitors to the spot looked upon as a piece 
of antiquity ! This building was later on replaced 
by one of white brick (the old bridge being pulled 
down, widened, and rebuilt in January, 1861), 
and in an ornamental recess in the gable of the 
building, facing the river, is the inscription, in 
raised letters, f for which Mr. Lynn inquires. It 
is as follows: “ Near this spot lie the remains of 

Richard ILT., the last of the Plantagenets, 1485.” 
In my recently published work on Royal Pro- 
rresses and Visits to Leicester, I have printed (for 
the first time) the original depositions, discovered 
i few years ago by the late Mr. James Thompson, 
F.R.H.S., among the corporation records here, the 
evidence of the witnesses at the trial, in 1605, of 
the murderers of Mrs. Clarke, the landlady of the 
Old Blue Boar Inn,” who, as it will be remem- 
bered, had some years before discovered the 
treasure of Richard III. in the bedstead in which 
he slept in August, 1485, as recorded from tradi- 
tion by Sir Roger a A copy of the book 
is in. the Guildhall Li wary, London, As it may 
be of Editor or Mr. Lywy, I 
send herewith one of the illustrations, an aut 
copy of an original drawing of the old Bow Bridge 
and the willow as they appeared in 1845. 
Wittiam KE. y, 


some interest to the 
type 


F.S.A, 
Leicester. 
I have the following cutting :— 

“ Northampton, no year]; The memorable 
Bow-Bridge, which has long been visited by every 
curious Stranger who has passed through Leicester, on 
Account of its being the accidental Monument over the 
Grave of King Richard the Third’s Bones, fell on Satur- 
day last, xabout Eleven o'Clock, Its Foundation has been 
some Time visib ly decaying ; and the late Rains having 
aters whic h passed under it, probably took 
away its princiy mal Support on that End tow: ar Is St. 
Aus ti n’s Well, which occasioned its Destruction, 


Joun TAYLor, 


Nov, 26 


Northampton, 


Hentixe-Horns (6" S. xi. 163, 335, 516).—In 
my note on Gower’s or “ Rowlandson’s ‘ Hunting 
Breakfast’ ” (6 S. x. 383) I mentioned a horn of 
that shape being introduced into this picture of 
English country life in the past century; and I 
also said that a similar horn was depicted in an 
English hunting-scene on a punch-bowl of Wor- 
cester china in my possession. I further queried 
whether John Leech was correct in using a small 
hunting-horn in his “ Foxhunters in the Days of 
Squire Western.” Your correspondent Mr. 8. J. 
A. SALTER, in a reply to my note, says, “ As 
regards the very large and curly French horn, 
nothing of the kind was ever used in this country” 

3. x. 505). I beg to say that in the “ New 
” of Somerville’s poem The Chace (‘T. Cadell, 


wall over | 1796) the line engraving from a drawing by T. 


| 
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Stothard, R.A., at p. 45, shows us a huntsman | 
with his horn which is so large and curly that it 
js passed over his body, from his right shoulder 
and round his left side, its large mouth being at 
his back. It thus encircles the whole of his body. 
In another engraving from Stothard, p. 120, repre- 
senting the scene after the death of the fox, the 
huntsman is represented as lustily blowing his 
large and curly horn, while the parson takes off his 
broad-brimmed hat and mops his heated face. I 
conclude that Stothard in illustrating such a 
poem would be careful over his details, and such 
details, in these as well as in other particulars, 
coincide with those that appear in the oil painting 
of T. Gower, which is now hanging before me. 
Curupert Bepr. 


Inisn Sprritcart Representative Peers (6S, 
xii, 9).—See Dodd’s Manual of Dignities, Privi- 
leges, ancl P’recedence (1842), pp. 149-151. 

G. F. BR. B. 

Scurname or Taw 6% S. xi. 507).—This is 
a question on which it may not be immoral to 
indulge in « guess ; at any rate, I will venture to 
make one—or two. Perhaps Tawse, like Eden, 
Surtees, Severn, and other names of like origin, 





arose from the circumstance of its first possessor 
having been in some way connected with the Taw, 
which, if I may take the word of James A. 
Robertson, F.S.A.Scot. (/listorical Proofs of the 
Highlanders, p. 192), was the designation applied 
by Tacitus to the Solway Firth. I gather from 
the same source that the Tay got its name from a 
Gaelic word Tamh, pronounced Tav, stillness or 
quietness, and that is was sometimes corruptly 
called T'u Camden is cited as saying, when 
speaking of St. Andrews, “non ita procul a Tavo 
estuario nunc Taw ad quem Perth.” The forms 
Tawis and Tawys, which would easily oe 

| 


Tawse, look to me very much as if Sir Thomas or 
his forbears were of “ riparian ” origin. 

Tawse was a name which puzzled the late in- 
genious Mark Antony Lower. He could only | 
think of an instrument of correction in connexion 
with it (Patronymica Britannica), and yet he had 
a fancy that Teeth might be a contraction of At 
Heath, Tash of At Asb, and Trill of At Riil, | 
without, as it would seem, suspecting that Tawse 
might be related to Hawes, which name he thought 
was probably often derived from “O. Eng. and 
Scot. haugh, low-lying ground near a river— 
sometimes confounded with hough, a hillock.” At 
Haughs contracted into Taughs would soon lapse 
into Tawse ; nevertheless. I have more confidence 
in wy former guess than I have in this. 

Sr. SWiTniy. 


_A Gosstpinc Letter or tue Eicureenta 
’ * ‘ . A al 

Century (6 $. xi. 442).—There must be some | 
mistake about the Lady Ann Hervey mentioned | 


in the above letter, and identified in a foot-note, She 
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was buried at Ickworth, co. Suffolk, July 20, 177 
vet. sixty-four, and so in 1713, when the letter was 
written, she would have been six years old, and 
yet she is spoken of as playing “ continusly at y® 
Card table.” S. H. A. H. 


Quen or Ricumonp Green (6" §, xii. 29).— 
Mrs. Levy was a celebrated and eccentric leader of 
fashion in the last century. The last years of her 
life she lived in seclusion, sometimes at Bath, 
sometimes at Richmond, sometimes in Albemarle 
Street, where she died (aged ninety-seven), Jan. 20, 
1803. She died intestate, leaving 125,000/. at her 
banker’s, and was buried on Jan. 21, in the Jewish 
burying-ground at Mile End (see Annual Register, 
xlv. 495.) Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


A Satyt’s Retics (6 S. xii. 47).—The follow- 
ing completes the interesting narrative begun 
by your correspondent R. It is from the Church 
Review, July 17:— 

“ An interesting ceremony took place on Wednesday 
at the reopening of the sanctuary of the parish church 
at Folkeatone, the reliquary of the patron, St, Eanswythe, 
a Kentish Saxon Princess, being re-interred during 
service in a place prepared for the remains in the 
chancel. The discovery of the reliquary containing the 
remains of St. Eanswythe has led to considerable corre- 
spondence with the vicar of Folkestone from eminent 
untiquaries and others, many of whom have sent extracts 
from ancient writings which verify the deposition of 
these remains in the parish church at Folkestone. St. 
Eanswythe died about the middle of the seventh century, 
The Vicar (Rev. Matthew Woodward), in the course of a 
short address, alluded to the battered condition of the 
leaden casket in which the remains were found, and said 
no doubt during the time of Oliver Cromwell the shrine 
of St. Eanswythe was discovered, and the coffin broken 
open and rifled of any valuables it contained, and then 
again rudely thrust into its resting place and built up,” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

PorsoneD sy Communion Wine (6% 8, xi. 
127, 493; xii. 14).—With regard to William, com- 
monly called St. William, Archbishop of York, 


1143-1154, 
“There was a story current in the middle ages to the 
effect that he had been poisoned by something which his 


| clerks or enemies had put into the eucharistic wine, and 


on that account he was afterwards regarded as a martyr. 
There is, however, no allusion to this tale either in the 
MS. life of William, or in the account of him by Stubbs. 
William of Newburgh also speaks contemptuously of 
the report, and denies it on the authority of a monk 
of Rievaux of his acquaintance, who had been intimately 
connected with the archbishop, and had been present 
when he died, William died of a fever, and the suddenness 
of the attack made his friends imagine that he had been 
poisoned. Archdeacon Osbert, who had constantly op- 
posed William, was looked upon as the culprit. Sym- 
phorian, one of the clerks of the deceased prelate, charged 
him with the crime in the presence of the king and 
council, and was desirous that the matter might be 
decided either by the combat or the ordeal. Osbert 
professed his willingness to abide by the decision of an 
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ecclesiastical tribunal. Weare told by John of Salisbury 
that he failed to purge himeelf from the charge, but we 
do not know to what test he was subjected. Gilbert 
Foliot, however, expressesa strong opinion as to the inno- 
cence of the accused person and the injustice of the 
proceedings against him.”——Fasté Ebovacenses, p. 226, 
In medizval times and later still hnman beings 
had frequently to bear the blame of effects that we 
now attribute to bacilli. fr. Swithiy. 


St. William, Archbishop of Y« rk, who died A.p. 
1154, was said to have been poisoned thus, I 
have the following references for his death, but 
um not sure which contains the story of the poison- | 
ing :—Rog. Howden (ed. Stubbs), vol. i. p. 213 ; | 
Gerv. Canterbury (Stubbs), vol. i. p. 158; R. 
Diceto (Stubbs), vol. i. p. 297; W Newburgh, 
lib, i, cap. 26 (Hamilton, vol. i. p. It will be 
found also in the life of St. William in Dixon and 
Raine’s Fasti Eboracenses. K. N 


ill. 
72). 


aX. 


LANDSKER’s Picture “ Basrep” 
—F. L. C. seems to have got rather mixed over 
his question, and, although I cannot trace any 
painter of the name of John Currie, I may as we ll 
put him a little right. By “ Based” he evidently 
means “ Hafed,” a Scotch deer-hound, which was 
engraved by C. G. Lewis, and not by ‘I’. Landseer, 
I have seen several old copies of this picture 
about, and they are always very bad. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 


6™ §. xii. 49) 


ParatueL Passaces: Ben Jonson (6% S. x. 
365, 456; xii. 57).—The reference to Cumberland 
upon this subject is the Observer, No. Ixxiv. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatr, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Weare: Tavrrect, Hoxt, axp Propert (6 
S. xi. 468).— Perhaps the following statement will 
suffice to satisfy Nemo that Thackeray could not | 
have been the author of the lines in reference to | 
the murder of Mr. Weare. 

On the dissolution of Lyon’s Inn, about a 
quarter of a century ago, some gentleman con- 
tributed a column thereon to the oldest but one | 
of the daily papers, under the title of “The Last 
of Lyon’s Inn.” In this, while dilating upon 
the eurly associations of that historical building, 
he introduced the four lines in question, and un- 
equivocally ascribed their authorship to Theodore 
Hook. Now, as Theodore Hook was somewhat 
advanced in years in 1823, he certainly could have 
keen the writer of those lines; but that Thackeray 
could not have been such can be made all but 
apparent from the fact that Weare’s murder was 
perpetrate d sixty two years ago, and, conseque ntly, 
when Thackeray was only eleven years old, and, 
therefore, some twenty years before he became 
known to fame. The lines in question were the 





| 


context of several homespun verses which at the 
time were sung in the streets, and the sheet con- 
taining them bore the Seven Dials imprint and 


as * Mr. 
| that 


displayed a woodcut of Probert’s cottage at Gill's 
Hill, with a prose account of the tragedy con. 
nected with it, and sold for a penny. I (then 
thirteen years old) purchased one of these sheets, 
and had the same in my possession for several 
years after. I am, therefore, in a position to 
ussert that the copy I purchased contained neither 
“head ” nor “ battered,” and that the verb “ cut” 
was given in the passive and not in the active 
form—the exact words being as follows :— 
© His throat was cut from ear to ear ; 
lis shuld was Leaten in 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
And dwelt in Lyon's Inn.” 

The “king's evidence ” which Probert “turned” 
was as accessory (with Hunt), and not as an actual 
murderer. Only one of the three (Thurtell) was 
executed ; and he (not “they ”) it was who wielded 
the deadly weapon. The passive form of the verb 
“his throat was cut” was, therefore, more ac- 
cordant with the facts of the case than the active 
form, “they cut his throat.” One of the home- 
spun verses on the printed sheet ended thus :— 

“ This Probert was a gentleman, 
And dwelt in Hertfordshire.” 
I think we may now conclude that to ascribe any 
of the said lines (published in 1823) to Thackeray 
would be a decided anachronism. 
H. Scuituonrr. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


Thackeray certainly did not write the lines 
quoted by Nemo, I distinctly remember a nurse- 
maid read them aloud in the nursery about the 
year 1823 or 1824. She had bought the broadside 
from the ‘* bellman,” who, as was his wont, 
carried such things for sale while calling for the 
letters in the days before the penny post. She 
rend the whole ballad aloud, and horribly it 
frightened me. I think I have seen it since in 
some publication about the murder. 
Hexry H, Groups. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 

In reply to Nemo’s inquiry, the verses to 
which he refers are in a note to Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, vol. ix. p. 165, ed. 1839, mentioned 
Hook’s.” I am under the impression 
Theodore Hook is meant, but cannot 
recollect any other authority for ascribing the 

‘ 


now 


verses to him. CL &. 


Nemo will find his query fully answered in 
* Echoes of the Week ” in the Tilusty tted London 
Ne ws for October, 1884. () ute a sm ill collection 
could be formed of the literature of this mur ler, 
which excited great public interest at the time 


A. IL. D. 


Weare’s number in Lyon’s Inn was 2. The 
ballad is contemporary with the event, and was 
attributed to Theodore Hook. It was sung about 
the streets at the time; but this is the only verse 
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that survives. 
thing to do wifh it, but in 1823 Thackeray was 
only twelve years of age. The trial itself has been 


published, and I am told that there is an excellent | 


yccount of it in the Annual Register. 
C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill, 


Toe Mepiceay Escutcneon (6 S. xi, 488).— 
The passage quoted by Mr. J. D. Butter from 
Dante (Paradiso, xvi. 110) refers not, as he 
supposes, to the arms of the Medici, but to those 
of the Lamberti, of Florence. These latter bore 
the palle d’oro (their arms being Az, six balls or 
the Medici did not. Their arms had, indeed, a 


resemblance to those of the Lamberti, but were 
differently tinctured: Or, six balls in orle, gu. 


This was the ordinary blazon, but it must be noted 
that though the tinctures remained constant, the 
arrangement and number of the charges was sub- 
ject to variation in early times. The ball in chief 
(not a “‘ hurt” or “torteau” as oftentimes 
blazoned) was finally charged with the royal arms 
of France (Az., three fleurs-de-lys or) as an aug- 
mentation, granted by Louis XI. in 1465 ; 
writers say, but erroneously, by Louis XII. in 
1509. If I remember rightly, Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
in one of his very interesting and erudite Italian 
sketches, makes the obvious slip of calling the 
Medicean charges palle d’oro ; or at least speaks 
of the Medicean banner as of gules with golden 
balls, an inversion of the true blazon. 

Most of the many Italian heraldic works relate 
either to single great houses or to the families « 
particular cities or districts, The most volu 
minous and important is the great work begun by 
the late Count Litta—Famiglie celebri Italiane— 
and still in progress, The works of Sansovino, 
Cittadini, and Crescenzi (Corona della Nobilta 
d'Italia) are also of a general character. So is 
Zazzera, Della Nobilta d’Italia, but it is rarely 
to be met with. There is a copy of it in the 


some 


British Museum Library, and there also (on the | 


shelves of the reference library in the Reading 

Room) is a copy of the T'eatro Araldico, by Tettoni 

e Saladini. Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


“O quali vidi quei, che son disfatti 
Per lor superbia ! e le palle dell’ oro 
Fiorian Fiorenza in tutti suoi gran fatti ! 
Paradivo, c. xvi. 1, 110 and note, Verona edition, 1750. 
This is one of the innumerable mysterious allu- 
sions of Dante, which for their explanation 
require much learning and acquaintance with the 
domestic history of the Florentines in and before 
If Italian critics are not satisfied with 
uny ot the several interpretations of this passage 
relating to the five golden balls, it would seem 
presumption in an Englishman to suggest one. 
This much, however, I can inform your corre- 


his time, 


Ido not suppose Hook had any- | 


¢ 


spondent Mr. Butter, viz., that there was in 
| Florence at and before the Dante period a highly 
distinguished family of the “ Abbati,’ who bore 
five golden balls as their coat of arms, It appears 
| to me a fair inference that Dante in this passage 
jallu led to that family. But I distrust this sug- 
gestion from its very simplicity, as making the 
| controversy on the subject unaccountable, 
M. H. R. 

The palle dl? oro at the place quoted will be 
found to have been referred by commentators to 
other than the Medici. Tor the other 
questions refer to “ N, & Q.” 6® 5. vii. 197, 488, 


Di R. H. Busx. 


families 


Oup Newspapers (6 S. xii. 10),—Can J, R. D. 

not inspect these files at the offices of the papers ? 
| In one case where the file was imperfect in its 
| office it was found complete in the nearest uni- 
versity library. M. Gitcurist, 
Farnham Royal, Slough. 
Reaisters or Barnarp’s Ixw (6 §S. xii. 9). 
My grandfather, father, and brother were mem- 
bers. My father took great pains in collecting all 
ancient information, and had a manuscript got up, 
but only for private view; but I am sure my 
brother would let your inquirer see it. 


H. Puen. 


8, St. Stephen’s Square, W. 


Dictionaries Wantep (6"§, xii, 10).—Several 
Mongol dictionaries and grammars and an Ersa- 
Mordwinian grammar (by F. J. Wiedemann) are 
mentioned in T'rii)ner’s Catalogue of Dictionaries 
and (1882), where Dr. Cuarnock 
may perhaps find other things that he wants. 

Joun RANDALL. 


Grammars 


REMARKS ON THE Enouisn Lerrers V anp U 
(6 S, xi, 281, 332; xii. 13).—If F. N. will turn 
to my book on The Alphabet (vol. ii. pp. 72, 189), 
he will find his suggestion as to the origin of the 
distinction between u and v anticipated and am- 
Originally v was the form used in Mss. 





| plified. 
| written in capitals, and win the uncial and cur- 
| sive scripts, the form beingas old as the first century 
in.c., as is proved by the Pompeian wax tablets, 
| In the tenth century, when the Caroline minuscule 
replaced the older bookhands, the capital form V, 
| for reasons mainly of graphic convenience, begins to 
be used by preference as an initial, and the uncial 
|form « as a medial. The consonantal 

| being more common at the beginning of Latin 
| words and the vocalic sound in the middle, the 
| initial form V became gradually appropriated as 
the proper symbol of the consonant, and the medial 
form u as the symbol of the vowel. 

| The differentiation of j and i was effected ata 
later period by similar causes. In the fifteenth 
century the ¢ was lengthened and turned to the 
right (j) at the beginning of words, as a sort of 


sound 
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ornamental initial; the forms j and i were then 
specialized as initials and medials, and were 
finally appropriated to denote the consonant and 
the vowel, because the consonant is usually found 
at the beginning of words and the vowel in the 
middle, Isaac TaYLor. 


Spaniso Armapa (6 §, xi. 286).—In Speed’s 
Britain, second edition, 1623, p. 1199, I find it 
stated that “Don Martin Alorcon was ordained 
Vicar-Generall for the Holy Inquisition, in whose 
traine were a hundred Monkes and Jesuites, and 
Cardinall Allen was appointed the Superintendant 
of all Ecclesiastical matters throughout England.” 
Also, on p. 1200, section 203, Speed states that 
the English fleet numbered one hundred Shippes, 
“ whereof fifteene were Victuallers, and nine Volun- 
taries of Devonshire Gentlemen.” Charles Howard 
was Lord Admiral; Sir Francis Drake, Vice- 
Admiral ; and the following captains are men- 
tioned (p. 1202, sec, 211): Capt. Hawkins, Capt. 
Frobisher, “the Hon. Lord Thomas Howard (the 
Lyon), Lord Sheffield (the Beare), Sir Robt. 
Southwell in the Eliz. Jones, Capt. Baker (the 
Victory), and Capt. Geo. Fenner in the Galeon 
Leicester.” If Devonta will send me his address 
I will send him more particulars by post. 

Rt. Tuompsoy, 

3, Nott Square, Carmarthen. 


TompsTtonek OF GUNDRADA DE WARRENNE 
(6 §S. xii. 8).—The following extract from the 
account of the visit of the Archeological Institute 
to Lewes in 1883, which occurs in the Atheneum, 
August 4, 1883, p. 153, answers the question of 
F. N. R.:— 

“ Adjoining the Priory gateway is Southover Church, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist...... On the southern 
side is a modern chapel, built in imitation Norman of 
good character, in which are preserved the leaden coffers 
which contain the bones of William de Warenne and his 
wife. They are reverently cared for...... In the middle 
is the grave-slab of Gundreda, one of the most beautiful 
relics of Norman art that has come down to us. Experts 
are of opinion that it was not executed till about fifty 
years after the lady's death,” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The Gundreda tomb-lid in question is now in 
the church of Southover. On the dissolution of 
the religious houses (t. Henry VIII.) it was re- 
moved from Lewes Priory, and in 1775 was dis- 
covered in Isfield Church, in Sussex, forming the 
upper slab of the monument of Edward Shirley 
(or Shurley), cofferer to Henry VIII. It was 
taken in that year to Southover, and now covers 
the remains of herself and her husband in that 
church, contiguous to Lewes. fF. N. R. should 


consult Sussex Archeological Collections, ii. 8 sq. ; 
Sir W. Burrell’s Collections, MS. Donat. Brit. 
Mus.; Horsfield’s History of Sussex, Lappenberg, 
p. 217, &, G, D, 





The tombstone of Gundrada is now in the centr 
of the floor of the little Norman chapel attached 
to Southover Church, Lewes, which was buil: jp 
1847 to receive the bones of Earl William Dp 
Warenne and his countess. The tombstone wy 
seized on the dissolution of Lewes Priory, by Mr 
Shurley, of Isfield, and made to “furnish forth 
his own monument. Sir William Burrell rescued 
the stone from its double duty in 1775, and de. 
posited it in Southover Church (see Murray's 
Handbool: to Sussex). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

Gundreda’s tombstone was found in 1775, under 
a monument of the Shirleys, in Isfield Church, and 
was removed to the church of St. John the Bap. 
tist, at Southover, Lewes. It is of black marble, 
finely sculptured with foliage, and bears round its 
edge « laudatory inscription in Norman characters, 

Constance Russe 

Swallowfield Park, Reading, 


Jenupa Ben Harava (6 §. xii. 9).—I pre. 
sume that the writer referred to is the famous 
Jehuda Halevi. If so, then, so far as I am aware 
nothing of his has been translated into English 
except a few poems, and those mainly becauy 
they form part of the Hebrew prayer-book. |! 





Mr. Matnews watches the catalogues a littl | 


longer, however, I think it not unlikely that his | 


patience will soon be rewarded. Jehuda Halevi’ 
chief theological work, the Cusari* (originally 
composed in Arabic) has been done into Hebrew 
(by Ibn Tibbon), into Latin (by Buxtorf), int 
German (by Cassel), and into Spanish (by Aben- 
dana). His poetry has been partially edited by 
Geiger and Sachs (of course in German). A 
these editions are possessed by the 
Museum. I. ABRAHAMS. 


If this refers to Jehudah, the Holy Rabbi, the book | 


in six chapters called Abouth; or, the Proverbs « 
the Fathers, originally compiled a.m. 3901, was trans 
lated into English, with comments, by Maimonides, 


1772, 12mo, There were two other Jehudas, One | 


wrote a synopsis of Jewish theology and philosophy, 
and the other a commentary on the Pentateuch 
But the son of Halava I find no notice of. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


PostaL Frayxs (6 §, xii. 10).—The franks 
which Mr. Woop possesses are those of Thomas, 
second Lord Montford; of Field-Marshal Viscount 
seresford ; of Lord Farnborough (better known as 


Sir Charles Long); of Alexander, fourth Duke of 


Gordon, who sat in the House of Peers as Ear 
of Norwich; and of Lord Segrave, afterwards Ear 
Fitzhardinge. All the above titles are extinct, 


* See my note 6th 8, xi. 494. 
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and hence, perhaps, Mr. Woon’s difficulty in identi- | presentation of the king, on May 20, 1529, and 
fying thenr, He would have found them all by | died at his rectory and was buried there January 7, 
consulting the Historic Peerage of Sir Harris} 1580/1. Nicholas Stowell, his successor, was 
Nicolas or Burke’s Hxtinct Peerage. None of the | instituted the same year, day and month not 


above-mentioned franks is at all rare, known, but he compounded for the first fruits of 
E. Watrorp, M.A. | the benefice on August 19, 1581. The vacancy in 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. | the benefice is stated to have been caused “by the 


death of Sir Thomas John, Clerk.” He thus held 
> om ri : avin ft wees ibn 7" 
seem to be those of Thomas, second Baron Mont- | the rectory for nearly fifty-two years. This, how 
fort (d. 1799); William, first Viscount Beresford | C¥°™ Was not a very unusual length of incum- 
(d. 1854); Charles, first Baron Farnborough bency for this parish, for on a reference to my 
(d. 1838); Alexander, Duke of Gordon and first | ®0tice of the rectors above cited it will be 
, » ‘nr ve , bane at . eA sete g , 
Earl ol Norwich d. 1827); and William, Baron _ erved that the pre ent rect es 2 tituted = 
Segrave, afterwards first Earl Fitzhardinge(d, 1857); | February, 1834, is only the fourth in succession 
It is, perhaps, worth noticing that the frank of the | © Philip Dinham, instituted December 21, 1660, 
} : _ Lie . . S 
last-named peer bears the same date as that of his and the sec ond a Sa to Stephen Hickes, 
patent for the barony of Segrave, 7.¢., September 10, instituted October 13, 1718, 167 years ago. 
1831. G. F. p. B || In reading my previous communication I see [ 


The franks which Mr. Woop possesses would 


promised to send a complete list of the rectors 
of this parish, 2 promise which I fear I have for- 


Tue Pinney Famiry (6 §. viii. 429; xi. 458). : 
| gotten, und which I have now much pleasure in 


—There is an account of the island of Nevis in 
Coleridge’s Six Months in the West Indies in | redeeming. 





1825 ; and in Archer’s Monumental Inscriptions | 1201. Ralph was pricst of Blisland (Coram Rege Rolls, 
of the British West Indies there is a list of some | 3 John). 
: : se 1966. Rover dk 
of the lieutenant-governors and presidents of Nevis. 20m R t Ad pn le 
, ° ; ° a - “ talph Chyvaler. 
The following is from nt Pinney MS. in the pos-|  9259° Robert de Bokyngham, 
session of the present Frederick W. Pinney, Esq., 1337, Robert Podding 
of the Grange, Somerton, Somerset :— 1345. Philip de Barton, 
. — . 1347. Jo de Gypewicke 
“Broadwinsor, Dorset. — This being a sequestered i7, John e Gypewicke, 
: 2) . o stenn g 
living, and Dr. Fuller being yet alive at the Restoration, Jood. Ji hn ( + - eee 
was restored to it. But the Doctor coming to take i. + +» lifford, 
possession heard Mr. Pinney preach, and told the people sone T, eo 
afterwards that he would not deprive them of such « 1396. Jolin Balsham. 
man, Howev r, he was afterwards turned out at the Joun Mac LEAN, 
fatal Bartholomew (1662), After his ejectment he had | Glasbury Iouse, Clifton. 
many troubles by executions and fines, He was twice 
imprisoned, once in England and once in Ireland. He Wittram Anprews (6% §, xi. 509).—Very 
ath omg ejected and silenced; once forced out of the | little seems to be known of this “student in 
ingdom, being prosecuted on the doth Eliz., but astrology.” See Dictionary of National Bio- 
he was always satisfied with his nonconformity, He . . A 7 — 
~ graphy, vol. i. pp. 409, where he is described as 


was recommended by Dr. Harrison to his congregation | 2 nena > . 
in Dublin, in which he succeeded him, and eontinued | flourishing 1656-1683, His Annus Prodigiosus, 
with them nigh ten years, till King James came thitl a pamphlet of eight pages, is dated from ‘** Rad- 
and most of the ministers left the city. Liberty being | winter, near Suffron- Walden, in Essex, April 8, 
granted them in England, he returned and eettled among | y@r9 » GFRB 

’ AU awe a. . ee de 
his old parishioners, 


In the said MS. there is plenty more about | Scares (6S, xi. 448).—In the following lines, 
Jobn Pinney, but nothing further relating to Dr. | taken from some verses on Brighton, by Mortimer 
Harrison. Constance Russeun Collins, we have the word still as a compound, 

Swallowfield. but in a different combination from the ordinary 

Vicar or Bray (6% S, xi. 167, 255, 335, 477): | OPC*— 

Crrnican Incumpexcies: Recrors or Bus ‘If you've a thousand a year, or a minute— 

LAND (2 §. xii, 141).—I quite agree with , i. as foe in oa om pdb mpm — i 
R. H. H. in thinking the case of the Vicar of Bray " ~~ in. hoi. 

less exceptional than is supposed. If the bene- | If you approve of flirtations, good dinners, ’ 
ficed clergy could admit the king’s supremacy and Seascapes divine which the merry winds whiten, 
live quietly they would not be interfered “with, | Nice little saints and still nicer OUng sinners— 
though they held all the doctrines of the “ ol . Winter in Brig — = 
learning.” In my notice of the rectors of Blis- — . L RANCES Moerimre CoLitss, 
land (Cornwall), under the second heading above | Pine Tree Hill, Cambertey, Surrey. 

cited, I incidentally mentioned the case of Thomas I cannot find this word in the ordinary dic- 


John, who was instituted to that rectory, on the | tionaries, either general or artistic. I suppose it is 
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connected with oxoréw, oxérronat, &e.; but I 
should be glad to hear what Pror. Sxeat and 
other learned men have to say about it. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Woopmoncer (6% §. xi. 506).—T. C.’s note is 
intended, [ presume, as aninquiry. Woodmonger 
was a seller of wood or fuel, similar to the coal 
merchant of to-day. They were important enough 
to be a guild, and out of the sixty companies 
extant in 1618 were forty-fifth in rank of precedence 
and importance. The following extract from the 
Journal of the British Arch. Assoc., vol. xiii. p. 256, 
is interesting :— 

“Burn remarks that the woodmongera had their 
stores for the most part at the wharves in Thames Street, 
and sold their billets to the consumer by the the score or 
number, That they cheated like other traders is evident ; 
but when detected their punishment was summary in 
efiect, and in the way of example singularly disgraceful. 
Machin mentions in hia Diary, Sept. 17, 1561, a wood- 
monger dwelling beside the Red Bull, beyond Cold 
Harbour, in Thames Street, was set in the pillory, near 
the Cross in Cheapside, with billets hanging about him, 
for false marking of billets,’”’ 

Joun J. Srocken. 


Ciovupep Canes (6 §. xi. 468; xii, 14) can be 
produced artificially by the cane being held over 
the smoke of a candle. I have often seen the 
manipulation deftly performed by an accomplished 
dandy very many years ago. A. F. B. 


Preces ror Recitation (6™ S,. xi. 509).—If 
Juntor Carton in asking for “ Our Eye-Witness 
on the Ice” refers to C. A. Collins’s “ Eye- Witness 
on Skating and Tumbling,” it will be found, with 
other sketches by the “ Eye-Witness,” in a volume 
published by Sampson Low & Co. in 1860. The 
sketches originally appeared in All the Year Round. 
If Junior CarktTon cannot procure the sketch, I | 
shall be glad to lend him my volume if he will | 
send his address, L. A. Troy. 


“Our Eye-Witness on the Ice” appeared in 
two parts in the second volume of the old All the 
Year Round, at pp. 274 and 292. 

Gro. H. Briervey. 





Oswestry. 


Tue Hepecenooe in the Carvines or AMIENS 
Catueprat (6 8, xi. 428; xii. 17).—On refer- 
ring to the engraving in M. de Caumont’s work to 
which reference was given, it seems to me quite 
clear that Dr. Harpman has “ not mistaken for 
a castle or cathedral a caged bird singing in a 





window.” There are battlements upon the tower 

over the bird, whic h is pere hed on the lintel as M. 

de Caumont states. Ep, MARSHALL. 
Oxford. 


Hermit’s Beru (6S. xi. 508).—Possibly the 


| Marquis Yve de Ravay. 





reason why painters often show a hand-bell in the 


cell of a hermit is that the bell was at one time 
considered to possess great virtues in the way of 
scaring evil spirits. The bell, book, and candle 
were, a3 is well known, three important elements 
in the pronunciation of ananathema. Bells were, 
and still are, much used in the various institutions 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and in some in- 
stances were the subjects of religious ceremonies, 
This in itself might account for the fact of the 
hand-bell in the hermit’s cell, apart from any 
specific purpose to which it may have been applied. 
Hicueare, 


Exorcisms (6 §, xii. 9).—The Common Prayer 
of 1549 contained a short form of exorcism in the 
office for Baptism; but this was omitted upon the 
revision of 1552, through the intervention of Bucer. 
It is not likely that any edition of the English 
Common Prayer contains services for exorcisms, 
there being no such services with any present 
claim to authority. But a Common Prayer, Dub- 
lin, 1750, fol., has several occasional offices which 
have the sanction of usage, and may be consulted. 
I have not a copy for reference, but should not in 
any case expect to find it. 

There is no mention in the query of the name of 
the Bishop of Exeter by whom « man named Ried- 
dall was “ consecrated” to the office of exorcist. 
Here, again, I think that a negative answer must 
be given in respect of the term “ consecrated,” 
if it is intended to refer to a modern instance, 
for the seventy-second canon prescribes an entirely 
different way of institution to such an office. It 
enjoins simply that— 

“No minister shall without the licence of the bishop 
of the diocese under his hand and seal attempt upon any 
pretence whatsoever, either of possession or obsession, 
by fasting and prayer to cast out any devil or devils, 
under pain of imputation of imposture or cosenage, and 
deposition from the ministry.” 

The title of the canon is, “‘ Ministers not to appoint 
Public or Private Fasts or Prophecies, or to Exor- 
cise, but by authority,” Ep. MarsHa.t, 


The Prayer Book of 1549 (Edward VI.’s first 
Prayer Book) contained a form of exorcism in the 
Japtism service. It was placed before the reading 
of the Gospel. Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A, 


Hastings. 


Anctest Boox-rrate (6 §. xii. 8).—The 
arms on the book-plate should be Vair, three 
pallets gu. They are, as the legend distinctly 
states, those of the family of Yve. A reference 
to Rietstap’s Armorial Général is sufficient to 
show that of this Flemish family were the Barons 
d’Ostiche, the Comtes de Ruysbroeck, and the 
The coronet of five 
fleurons does not imply ducal rank in this case, 
for foreigners sre much more lax in the use of all 
the external heraldic adornments than we are in 
Britain, In some respects their liberty is much 
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more sensible. They do not think it necessary 
that their supporters should themselves be sup- 
ported on a narrow and unmeaning scroll, or 
should balance themselves, with still greater 
absurdity, on the edge of a ribbon! They are 
not afraid of trenching on some supposed, but non- 
existent, law as to “ compartments,” but put their 
supporters on solid earth, The cuts in Mr. Foster’s 
Peerage and Baronetage are often, in this respect, 
very sensibly drawn, though it would, indeed, be 
hard to find excuse for other breaches of received 
heraldic propriety which occur too frequently 
among his “ spirited ” achievements. 
J. Woopwarp. 


Hoc in Fork-tore (6 §, xi. 429).—In the 
Greek Fables of Alsop, Fable 407, is “Ys ypLos 
kat ’AAwmyé ; 408,°Vs Kal ktwv; 408b, dAAws 
(a variation); 409, "Ys kat Kt - 409b, aAAws 
(pp. 1957, Lips., Teub., 1852). In the Gesta 
Romanorum, No. 83, “De timorosa custodia 
anime” (sic), p. 410, Berl., 1872; the German title, 
p. vi, is “Eber ohne Herz”; Swan, ed. Wright, 
vol, ii. No. 3, p. 28, Hotten, s.a., hus “Of the 
timorous guardianship of the soul.” 

Ep. MArsHaLu. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Records of Argyll: Legends, Traditions, ar l Recollec 

tions of Argyllshire Highlanders. By Lord Archibald 
Campbell. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tne contents of this sumptuous volume, a limited edition 
of which now sees the light, consist of scattered legends 
and traditions concerning the county of Argyll. That 
no inconsiderable share of these should be devoted to 
the fame of the great Scottish house which bears the 
name of the county was to be expected. Opening with 
“Information anent the pedigree of the noble and 
antient house of Lochow, now called the house of 
Argyll, with some little touch of their actions,” Xc., 
printed from a MS, in the British Museum, the volume 
supplies anecdotes and records concerning the Lords of 
Lorne and Breadalbane, and ends with an important 
contribution, partly in the form of an appendix, from 
Lord Archibald Campbell, to the discussion at present 
being held on the antiquity of the clan tartans. Portraits, 
admirably etched, of members of the family, from Black 
Duncan, Knight of Lochow, James, second Earl of 
Murray, and John, Earlof Mar, 1637, to Lady Archibald 
Campbell, whose name has acquired a recent and an 
enviable popularity, and the late lan Campbell, of Islay, 
to whose memory the work is dedicated, together with 
views of the castles of Inverary, Kilchurn, Dunderave, 
Dunstaffnege, and some others adorn the work. The 
class to whom appeal is made is limited. It includes, 
however, the most inveterate collectors, genealogists, 
and antiquaries, students of county histories, local 
custom, and fulk-lore—those, indeed, to aid whose 
researches is a chief aim of “N.& QQ.” The legends 
collected from different portions of Argyllshire have 
much in common, and nota few of them localize stories 
familiar to all students of folk-lore, The matter is 
ordinarily taken from oral recitation, and is translated 
from the Gaelic as closely as the difference of the two 
languages will permit. In the case of verse the original 








NOTES AND QUERIES. ™ 


ia not seldom placed side by side with the translation. 
The stories of greatest interest are naturally those which 
preserve most local colour and give the best insight into 
the fierce predatory life of the clans, Legends of wild 
revenge grimly carried out are common, The fierceness 
extends to the women; witness “ The Skerry of the 
Smith's Daughter,” in which a woman whose lover has 
married another woman, under pretence of combing her 
rival’s hair, ties it to a skerry and leaves her enemy 
to be drowned by the advancing tide. Sufficiently weird— 
with its refrain of *‘ Hoog O !""—is the song supposed to 
be sung by the drowning woman. This is one of the 
tales from Islay. Tiree supplies curious funeral prac- 
tices and instances of second sight. As some ot the 
latter are personal experiences of men still living, 
evidence how long superstition lasts in mountainous 
districts is abundantly supplied. A class of stories of 
frequent occurrence is that in which eome Highlander 
eclipees the feats in wrestling, fighting, or putting the 
stone of a “ bully” from foreign parts, and so wins a re- 
lease from a portion of his rent. 

In the folk-lore stories “ An Gille Dubh ” reproduces, 
with a few local variations, “ The Master Thief,” which 
is to be found in the popular traditions of most countries, 
Instunces of parallel passages are freely supplied by Lord 
Archibald. A portion of ** The King and the Labourer ” 
runs parallel with the well-known ballad of “ King John 
and the Abbot of Canterbury.” So far as we are aware, 
a story which follows, “ The Castle of the RKed-Haired 
Girl,” is wholly new. Not too reverent are sometimes 
the stories concerning the patron saints of different 
spots. St. Maluag (Malachi) is the patron saint of 
Lismore, Sailing from Ireland in a birlinn or galley, to 
convert the islanders, St. Maluag became aware that 
St. Mahac was striving to get before him. It was a 
convention in the days when “saints were many” that 
the first to arrive in a country had a right to a monopoly 
of the task of converting the inhabitants. By a piece of 
sharp practice St. Maluag contrived to obtain the desired 
right. Annoyed at this, St. Mahac began to ban the 
island, The curses were turned, however, into blessings 
by his rival. To the strife between the two saints the 
natives attribute some natural features or characteristioa 
of the island, A striking story is told of *‘ The Old Man’s 
Cave,” Iona, An interesting portion of the volume 
consists of a collection of Gaelic hymns, with transla- 
tions, sung in the Hebrides during different agricultural 
or domestic processes, Were not the space that can be 
allotted to book notices too scanty to be trespassed upon, 
it would be pleasant to give the prayer used in “ smooring 
the fire,” the song “ O my heifer! O my gentle heifer ! 
used when milking the kine, and other similar prodac- 
tions, including the very poetical lines commencing “ To 
the white crest of the green wave I liken my love.”’ 
Many years have been occupied in the task of collecting 
and translating the mass of curious matter which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the volume, and many hands hyye 
taken part in the labour, A singulariy important 
service has been rendered in bringing together what 
still remains of the large though gradyally fading stock 
of traditionary legend. As the whole is closely connected 
with his own family, Lord Archibald Campbell n ay well 
have found the task of writing a labour of leve. The 
controversy on the dress, clan colours, or tartans of the 
Highlanders is too wide to be now discussed. Lord 
Archibald is on the side of those who would assign the 
tartan an immemorial antiquity, and has collected much 
testimony in favour of its early use, commencing with 
that of Guibert de Nogent, the famous philosopher and 
historian who wrote in the eleventh century. Among 
the miscellaneous illustrations of the noble volume is a 
reproduction of the central portion of the genealogical 
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tree of the house of Glenorchy. The silken ribbon sup- 
plied to mark the place in reading is a broad clan tartan. 
John Lacy, the dramatist and comedian, wearing a tartan, 
also figures among the illustrations. 


Practice 
Art 


Lessons in the Artof Illuminating ; with 
structions and a Sketch of the History of Ue 
W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

In the hours of respite from his historical laboura Mr. 
Loftie has amused himself by producing Lessons in ti 
Art of Illuminating. It must not be supposed from the 
use of the word amused that the task undertaken is in 
any sense light or trivial. Chances of studying and 
comparing “ psalters ” and “ hours ” are necessarily few, 
and the progress of the art of illumination involves 
arduous study and exceptional opportunities. To the 
facilities afforded in 1874, when a large collection of 
illuminated books was exhibited at the Burlington Club, 
Mr. Loftie owes the power to furnish the specimens he 
supplies, and to write his short but valuable sketch of 
the art of illuminating. 
manuscripts, dating back in some cases to the third 
century, which are illustrated rather than illuminated, 
Mr. Loftie deals with the medieval system of pure 
ornamentation, instances of which are found in Ireland 
before the eighth century, and which “ reached its highest 
development among the Oriental Moslems.” This, so 
far aa Enyland ia concerned, dates from the eighth cen- 
tury, and reached, a couple of centuries later, a high 
standard, In the tenth century a charter of King Edgar 
appeared, written wholly in letters of gold. The first 
initials by English illuminators which are given in the 
sumptuous volume Mr. Loftie supplies belong to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These are singularly 
elaborate and artistic. Veritable masterpieces are some 
of the ornaments and initials of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries which are furnished on plates xix., xxiil., 
and xxvii. In addition to “ psalters’’ and “hours,” 
historical chronicles supply an interesting series of illus- 
trations. Froissart furnishes innumerable pictures, and 
the French romances are constantly decorated. Practical 
instructions occupy pages xv to xviii inclusive. These 
deal with the material on which the designs are to be 
executed—the best being, of course, vellum, though 
Bristol board is for the amateur almost equally good, 
and smooth grained drawing-paper will suffice—and with 
the implements, including pens, rulers, burpishers, 
tracers, &c., which are employed. The various colours 
to be used are given, with the manner of laying 
on gold and silver, and information is then furnished as 
to the way in which the design is to be transferred 
to the stretched sheet from the tracing paper on which 
the amateur will do well to prepare his design. The last 
section deals with outlining and finishing. As a@ means 
of facilitating the practice of a fascinating art the book 
has a special value, 
lover of books the superb specimens given will render 
it an irresistible attraction. 


The Gentleman's Magazin: 
Gomme, F.8S.A.—Lnglish 77 
is added Customs of Foreign 
(Stock.) 

Tue latest volume (the fourth) of 

Magazine Library” is the most interesting of the series. 

It opens with fairy beliefs aud other kindred subjects, 

continues with legends and traditions concerning such 

subjects as dragons, Robin Hood, Robert the Devil, Beth 

Gellert, Peeping Tom of Coventry, and Wayland Smith ; 

and with prophecies, dreams, and ghost stories ; and ends 

with the customs of various peoples, from the Lap- 
landers and the Esquimaux to the Tabeitians and in- 
habitants of the Fiji Islands, Not a dull line is there 
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in the volume, and the whole, though some of it is drawn 
from old-fashioned sources and can only be used ag 
material the importance of which is diminished by recent 
discoveries, constitutes pleasant and edifying re ading, 
With the present instalment the folk-lore series is com. 
pleted, and the fifth volume will commence the series 
devoted to archeology. 


The Ency 
& Co.) 
In this instalment of the Harcyclopadic Dictionary 
the alphabet is carried from “Inter-"' to ‘* Mel,” 
The extent and value of the information supplied is 
naturally more perceptible in a volume than in the single 
numbers, the monthly issues of which are frequently 
noticed. To judge of the encyclopaedic character of the 
work such scientific terms as “ inuline,” “ lycopodiacex,” 
or “lactic” may be taken, while the freshness of in- 
formation may be tested by reference to a word like 
“Mahdi,” in which the decisions of the House of 
Commons for the present year are recorded, ‘To those 
who use a dictionary for general purposes this elaborate 
work may be highly commended. It may be doubted 
whether any existing dictionary is calculated to be of 
equally widespread utility. 

Tur August number of Walford’s Axtivuarian will 
contain, among other interesting papers, a c mntinuation 
of Mr. James Greenstreet’s transcript of “ Mr. Thomas 
Jenyns’ Booke of Armes,” a further instalment of Mr. 
Kendle’s account of the ‘* Playhouses at Bankside in the 
Time of Shakespeare,” and the conclusion of Mr. J. H,. 
Round’s criticism on Prof, Freeman. 

Unper the title of The Murder of Amy Rol art, @ 
Brief for the Prosecution, Mr. Walter Rye will issue 
immediately a Urockure, in which fresh light is poured 
upon the connexion of Queen Elizabeth with this tra- 
gedy. The book will be published by Mr, Elliot Stock. 


lopedic Dictionary. Vol, 1V. Part II. (Cassell 


fictices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. A. W.—* Previously to” is the correct expression, 
as the word, in the way you use it, is an adverb, and not 
an adjective. 

H. (“ Hats in Clubs ”).—It is customary with certain 
| members of clubs to wear hats in occupied apartments, 
possibly as an assertion of proprietary right. With the 
medical aspects of questions we do not deal. 

W. F. P. (“ Upsie Frees ”’),—See 6" 8, 
a Frieslander or Dutchman, 

ConrkicenpuM.—P, 26, col, 2, 1. 12 from bottom, for 
“Oth 3, i, 241” read 6" 8, vii, 241, 

NOTICE, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
| Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 

Business Letters to “The Pubilisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
| Munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
} to this rule we can make no exception, 
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